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CHAPTER I. 

Herbert's secret. 

Few of my readers can require any particular 
account of Cumberland Crescent, Hyde Park— »- 
that long half-moon of tall, white, handsome, 
high-rented, many-storied houses on the right- 
hand side, as you turn your back upon town, of 
what was once the Tyburn Eoad; commanding 
pleasant views over the green plain of the park, 
and the elm-shadowed paths of Kensington Gar- 
dens ; with a trim, well-kept enclosure in front, 
the common property of the tenants of the cre- 
scent, and accessible from their dining-room 
windows ; \rith handsome balconies above, veran-f 
dah-covered, and adorned with flowers; ^'most 
eligible towu-residences for the nobility and 
VOL. n. B 
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gentry,^' so the auctioneers of the neighbourhood 
delight to say. 

It was the evening. The spring was so mild 
and genial that people sat with their windows 
open, without extravagant fears of influenza, 
merely recognizing the youth of the year by 
iterated questionings of each other every now and 
then as to whether the draught was felt to be too 
much, and all were quite satisfied that they did 
not feel cold. 

A moderator-lamp shed its rich mellow light 
upon Clarets golden head. She bent over a tiny 
piece of delicate embroidery ; it was her habit to 
ply her needle constantly, and with an amazing 
dexterity. She was a most skilful workwoman, 
and her white, taper, clever fingers were for ever 
busy in giving new value to sUk, gold-thread, 
silver-cord, and other choice materials, by in- 
genious employment and combination of them for 
decorative purposes. Her bright needle flashed 
beneath the lamplight in the rapidity of its pro- 
gress. She was quite an authority upon aU the 
branches of that vast and mysterious subject dear 
to feminine nature— the art of fancy-work. And 
she looked very pretty, with her graceful head 
bowed over her embroidery, or now raised and 
tilted a little on one side, in contemplation or cri- 
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tical examination of the results of her labours. 
Indeed^ a young girl engrossed by her needle is 
always a pretty object to study ; a sort of pen- 
dant picture to that other charming subject — ^a 
young mother stooping over her child; and little 
more inferior in point of beauty than a companion 
composition ever is to the original work. 

'^ You are quite sure that you don't find it too 
cold with that window open^ mamma 1" Clare in- 
quired. 

Mamma was quite sure. 

Indeed^ the sofa on which Mrs. Qifford re- 
cUned was completely out of the reach of the 
draught, and at some distance ifrom the lamp and 
the table at which Clare was seated. 

Clem Buckhurst had described Mrs. GiflTord— - 
the mother of Clare — not reverently, as a little 
woman, all ringlets. The description would have 
been regarded as sufficiently accurate by a great 
noiany people. The profuse blond tresses flowed 
down on each side of, half hiding, the small faded 
face. The features — once pretty, no doubt — ^they 
were still well and delicately shaped, and regular 
-—wore yet a compressed and withered look. 
More than ever now she occupied the sofa in the 
drawing-room, carefully . posed and shawled and 
cushioned^ leading a very invalid sort of life ; 
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barely able^ as it seemed^ to set foot to the ground 
—she had perhaps fostered her originallj slight 
lameness until it had become altogether irremedi- 
able — and yet enjoying, in some measure^ the very 
helplessness of her situation. She was careful^ 
too, to preserve what remained to her of her 
beauty : which must have been, at its best, a httle 
insipid and inane in character. Her toilette was a 
laborious and intricate performance ; her dress was 
always studiously elegant. The pallor of her 
complexion was a little relieved by the applica- 
tion of cosmetics : it was probably to counteract 
in a measure this artifice, or because, as time went 
on, she became conscious of the deepening of the 
lines in, the increasing wanness of her face, that 
she shrunk so much from exposure to any excess 
of light. Reclining in her carriage, she was 
always careful to seek the shadow of her lined, 
bloom-tinted parasol ; in-doors, with a screen of 
feathers, she avoided the glare of either sun or 
lamp : and her couch was generally placed in the 
most dimly-lighted part of the room. 

These are small matters to chronicle, very 
likely. But about the widow of the late Ferdi-. 
Hand Gray, the wife of Richard GiflTord — ^present 
head of the firm of Fordyce and Fordyce — ^there 
is not^ indeed^ much to be said; only that, in 
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lier soft, feeble, timid way, she was sweet-tem- 
pered and kind-hearted, fond of her husband and 
his son, fonder still of her only child Clare. 
During her often painful lameness she was never 
querulous or fretful j she was ever patient to en- 
dure, though quite incapable of any eflFort on her 
own behalf. Doubtless she gave Barford, her 
maid, a great deal of trouble : but certainly never 
a word of unkindness. She was always docile 
and gentle and submissive. Her orders to the 
servants took the form of the most subdued re- 
quests. She seemed to ask of the world around 
her nothing so much as to be left alone, in quiet, 
xmnoticed, with such luxurious surroundings as 
her own ample fortune and the care of her hus- 
band and her daughter could supply. 

She spoke very little. Clare was busy with 
her work — too busy, it seemed, to care for con- • 
versation, 

''Do you hke Clem Buckhurst, Clare V Mrs. 
Giflford asked, after a long pause, in a languid, 
light voice. 

''Oh, yes, mamma,'' Clare answered; "I 
like him very well. He's generally amusing." 

"He comes here very often now, Clare, I 
notice. I wish Pd been well enough to have 
gone down-stairs to dinner. But I really didn't 
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feel equal to it. And Doctor Mason tbinks it so 
much better for me to dine in the middle of the 
day. He seems a gentlemanly yonng man. X 
remember his father many years ago. The Buck- 
hnrsts have always been handsome and gentle- 
manly : though terribly extravagant, Pve heard/' 

" Clement was a great friend of Herbert's, 
you know, at Eton ; and he's a sort of relation of 
ours, he says." 

" Fm afraid he's extravagant, Clare. It must 
have been on that account he left the army; and 
yet he's a very young man." 

At this moment Clare, becoming engrossed 
by an unexpected difficulty in her embroidery, 
did not speak. Mrs. Giflford was unequal to sus- 
taining a conversation merely by her own eflforts; 
to the subject dropped. Mrs. Gifford closed her 
eyes, pursuing in silence the train of thought 
which had originated her inquiry as to whether 
Clare liked Clem Buckhurst. 

The evening air wafted in at the window a 
light odour of tobacco-smoke. 

" There's some one smoking in the garden," 
Clare said. And having arrived at a convenient 
opportunity for pause in her work, she laid the 
embroidery upon the table, and moved to the 
window. The moonlight played with a silvery 
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glimmer upon the soft rich folds of her dress — a 
silk of delicate hue — ^as she stepped into the bal- 
cony and looked out upon the well-tended enclo- 
sure in &ont of the house. 

A young man^ the smoker^ was pacing to and 
fro upon the smooth lawn. 

^at's Herbert/' said Clare to herself; ''I 
expected no less. Beally he grows very romantic. 
And how he keeps on staring at the moon I And 
he's got no hat on; Pm sure he'll catch cold. 
And what is the boy doing now ? Studying a 
portrait^ I do declare ; holding it full in the moon- 
light. Yes ; and then kissing it. How interest- 
ing !" A merry, musical little laugh trilled from 
Glare's red lips. Presently she called to him: 
'^ Herbert, I want you." 

" HoUoa, Clare," he cried from the garden 
below, turning round at the sound of her voice, 
"is that you?" 

^' Come in ; I want to speak to you." 

''Wait a minute. Let me finish my 
cigar." 

Soon he re-entered the house, and came up to 
the drawing-room. Mrs. Gifford shghtly moved 
the screen with which she shielded her face from 
the glare of the lamp, to say gently—- 

" I think it's rather imprudent, Herbert, to bo 
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out in tbe garden so late as this; Vm sure it 
must be damp/* 

'' Oh, it's a very warm evening/' the young 
man explained ; and he went up to Clare, who had 
taken a seat near the window. 

" Why did you leave Clem and papa ?'' Clare 
asked. 

They were at some distance from Mrs. Gif- 
ford's couch, and from her position their conver- 
sation, carried on in a low tone, was only occa- 
sionally audible. 

" They got on to politics, or something rather 
beyond me, so I thought Fd better have a cigar 
in the garden. Clem's an awftdly clever fellow ; 
he can talk about anything it seems to me ; but 
it's a bore to have to listen to a lot of things one 
don't care about, or can't understand." 

''I'm going to scold you, Herbert," said 
Clare. 

''Scold away, then;" and the young man 
threw himself indolently]^into an arm-chair at her 
side. 

" Why didn't you come to me yesterday at 
the Botanical ? Why didn't you join us the day 
before in the park ?" 

"I couldn't, Clare ; I had an engagement with 
Clem." 
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'^ That's a story ; Clem was with us on both 
days; and you were late at dinner again^ and you 
know that makes papa very angry. There's some 
mystery going on ; come, tell me all about it/' 

'^ Nonsense ! What mystery ?" 

'^ It's not nonsense, Herbert, you know it is 
not. Tou are pre-occupied, abstracted, absent; 
one speaks to you, and you don't hear, yoa don't 
answer ; you go, no one knows where ; you are 
out for hours and hours together, no one knows 
why; you make appointments, and don't keep 
them. I'm quite sure you've something on your 
mind." 

'^How you do go on, Clare \" and he blushed. 
He was not displeased at hearing recounted this 
list of his shortcomings. The young man was in 
love, as we know ; and the lover, on his first ac- 
quaintance with the tender disorder, has always 
a sort of doubt and suspicion as to whether the 
emotion in his breast is really love — ^the genuine 
article, not a spurious coimterfeit ; whether it is 
the same love that others have sufiered and en- 
joyed, and about which he has heard and read so 
much. It was a sort of satisfaction to him to 
learn, therefore, that certain outward signs of 
inward trouble, the symptoms of his passion, 
had not escaped the vigilant eyes of Clare Gray. 
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''How you do go on, Clare! One would 
think I was a murderer, or something of that 
Barb.'' 

''And that I was a detective finding you 
out V she said quickly. " Take care, Herbert/' 

They both laughed ; but Herbert began to be 
a little frightened. He had never hesitated to 
avow that Clare was much cleverer than he was, 
and he was inclined to retire from any prolonged 
contest with her; to shrink from any further 
cross-examination. Indeed, whenever Clare fixed 
upon him her clear, bright, jewel eyes, and bid 
him answer a direct and searching question, he 
was quite aware that it was by no means an easy 
task to evade the young lady's calm persistence, 
or to prevent her extracting from him a truthful 
reply. For about Clare there was ever a stately, 
graceful, imperious air, before which Herbert 
£edrly succumbed. Arid she was the spoiled child 
of the house. Neither her mother nor Mr. Gif- 
ford, whom she regarded with extreme affection, 
could ever find it in their hearts to refiise her 
anything ; and they were amused by, while they 
indulged, her tone of command, her occasional 
waywardness, the pretty obstinacy with which, 
site insisted on making her will the rule of the 
house. Herbert and Clare had been brought up 
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together ; and Clare^ while she was really yoimger 
in years^ had yet obtained over him the sort of 
influence with which a sister sometimes governs 
a brother who is much her junior. For Herbert, 
Glare had a deep regard ; her playmate since in-^ 
fancy^ always amiable and kindly^ if disposed 
sometimes to be weak and unstable^ he was re- 
cognized by her quite as a dear friend and brother, 
the while she was fully conscious of his faults and 
imperfections. She loved him as members of a 
family love each other, none the, less aware of 
their foibles and frailties, but never dreaming of 
weighing these in the balance against their 
mutual affection. 

But if Herbert dreaded Clare's commanding 
air, he was even more disturbed by an occasional 
humour of hers to teaze him with a sort of elfin 
playfulness, whoUy harmless and unmahcious if 
he had only known it ; but, in common with most 
weakly-dispositioned men, he was always terribly 
alarmed by anything approaching to ridicule- 
was often prepared to make any sacrifice in his 
anxiety to avoid being laughed at ; the very idea 
of such a thing always threw him into a kind of 
panic. 

"You won't teU me, then, Herbert?'' said 
Clare. 
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'^ There is nothing to tell/' he answered, with 
nervous sulkiness. 

''You're a very naughty boy, and I don't like 
you at all/' and Clare moved away from him with 
a childish pout of impatience upon her lips, and a 
slight drawing together of her eyebrows. She 
collected her rustling skirts abruptly, with a mock 
air of wishing to avoid the most accidental con- 
tact with him. 

Herbert stretched himself on the chair, affect- 
ing indifference, gazed at the moon, pretended to 
be going asleep. Presently he looked round to 
ascertain the position of Clare. She had turned 
her back upon him, was busy again with her work. 
He looked annoyed, drummed his foot upon .the 
carpet, and presently his face wore a decidedly 
rueful and penitential expression. 

It seemed as though Clare had divined what 
was passing behind her. Indeed, a philosopher 
has gone so far as to affirm that all women have 
eyes in the back of their heads. She rose quietly 
and returned to the window. 

'' What a long time papa and Clem are dowTi«» 
stairs," she said. " What a lovely night. How 
beautiful the moon is." 

She threw out these remarks by way of skdr- 
mishers, to cover the main columns of her attack. 
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Her white hand rested on Herbert's shoulder 
as she leant over his chair, and said quietly— 
, " I don't think, Herbert, you ever yet got 
into a scrape that I didn't very soon get you out 
of again. When papa's been angry with you, 
haven't I always appeased him ? When you've 
been afraid to speak to him yourself, haven't I 
always been ready to speak to him for you? 
When you've wanted money, haven't I given you 
aU I had; and if it wasn't enough, haven't I 
often asked papa for some more for myself, only 
to give it to you as soon as I received it from 
him? Haven't I made up for you all your quarrels 
with him ? Yes; I have had some experience of 
your scrapes. I know how you look when you — ^as 
you and Clem call it — come to grief, or get into 
a hole. I'm not so blind as you think me, Her- 
bert ; and I can see plainly now, by the look of 
your face, that you're in a scrape. Come, you'd 
better teU me all about it." 

Herbert lowered his eyes. He quailed before 
Clare's bright gaze, before the calm soft music of 
her voice. 

^' Don't begin about this again, Clare," he 
said, with rather a whimper, ^^ Haven't we had 
enough of it ? I think we'd better drop it — ^at all 
events for the present." 
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She looked at Idm for a moment, with a half- 
laughing light in her eyes. 

'^ Suppose I know all about it already V^ she 
said. 

"All about what?'' 

*"' All about the secret — ^the mystery. Suppose 
I have found it all out — ^by myself?" 

Herbert moved uneasily in his chair. 

^' You don't know what you're talking about, 
Clare, it seems to me," he said suUenly. 

" Shall I teU aU I know ?" and she laughed, 
as she went on in a mocking tone : '^ Tes, Mon- 
sieur " 

Herbert winced. She always called him Mon- 
sieur, treating him with burlesque reverence and 
courtesy, when she was most bent upon plaguing 
him. 

"I know all about it. You've been trying 
to write verses. Monsieur. I went into your 
room by chance the other day, and I found, — oh, 
such an inky, scribbled-over, smeared piece of 
paper! I regret I cannot congratulate you on 
your poetic skill. Monsieur. Some of the rhymes 
were really dreadful. Why didn't you come to 
me ? Fm sure I could have helped you to make 
them better. So she's dark eyes, has she,— 
gazelle eyes you called them, I remember,-— and 
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'Instroua locks of raven hue'? I think that was 
the expression; and there was something, too, 
about ^ ever thine, only thine V Oh, they were 
very highly-seasoned stanzas, I assure you ; they 
astonished me greatly. I had no idea, Monsieur, 
of the depths of passionate emotion within you, of 
the ardent and poetic lengths you are capable of 
goiug. I hope the lady liked them. Tell me. 
Monsieur, was she much affected? Did she 
melt at so much fire ? or was she more struck by 
the occasional strangeness of the spelling V 

Herbert's face reddened, and he began gnaw- 
ing his lips. 

'^ Is this aU you have discovered, Clare ?" he 
asked, with closed teeth, breathing quickly. 

'^Oh dear no, not half. You carry her 
picture in your breast pocket,— don't be nervous : 
Fm not going to make a snatch at it, — and every 
now and then you take it out and kiss it. Doesn't 
the glass strike very cold to your lips, Monsieur? 
And you carry a new locket attached to your 
watch-chain. I suppose there's one of the 
' lustrous locks of raven hue' inside, isn't there ? 
And has she really got gazelle eyes, like that 
pretty creature in the Zoological Gardens ? What 
a superb blush. Monsieur I If she could only see 
it, I'm sure she'd think you quite handsome. And 
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aro you very mncli in love with her ? And when 
you ought to be riding with me in the Park, or 
taking care of me at the Flower Show, Fm handed 
over to the tender mercies of Clem, and you are 
idling away your time at the feet of Dulcinea ! 
There, don^t look so frightened; that's all I 
know: that you're terribly in love. I don't 
know with whom ; I don't know who she is or 
where she lives — perhaps, though, if I were to 
inquire of your groom Edward the direction of 

your rides ^" 

'^ You won't do that, Clare?" Herbert cried 
in a scared tone. 
She laughed. 

'^My dear Herbert, what are you thinking 
about ? I question your groom ? But what an 
alarm I gave you ! There now, I'm satisfied. I 
think I've teased you enough. You'U be careful 
how you are naughty again." 

Her tone changed as she watched his rueful 
face. She patted his blushing cheeks playfully 
with her soft little hand. 

^^ Don't be angry, Herbert dear," she said. 
" I couldn't help laughing at you a little ; and I 
still think that you ought not to make any mystery 
about it, but to tell me everything. Why, who 
knows but I might be able to be of extraordinary 
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assistance to you? There, make it up, dear; 
and I won't scold or plague you any more. Come, 
kiss and be friends.^' 

She bent down; her pouting lips were ap- 
proached to his. In a brotherly, sullen, indiflTerent 
way, he availed himself of the advantages oflFered 
him : and peace was restored between them. 

^^Mind though," she said, ^^I shall expect 
you to tell me everything about it very, very soon ; 
and I'm quite prepared to love her very much on 
your account, Herbert, and io make a great deal 
of her. Poor Herbert ! is he so very much in love, 
then !'' and she patted his head ; then she added 
coaxingly, ^^ Only tell me one thing, Herbert : it 
isn't Mary Lester, is it?" 

Herbert negatived such a suggestion with 
great scorn. 

^' I'm glad of that, because I don't think I 
could ever like Mary Lester, she's so dreadfully 
bold ; and as for gazelle eyes, I'm sure hers are 
as green as my kitten's." 

And she left him. A superb footman had 
brought in the urn and tea-equipage, and, in 
connection with these, Clare had duties to perform. 

Presently Mr. Gifford and Clem Buckhnrst 
eame up from the dining-room. 

"What a long time you've been, papa 1" said 
VOL. u. c 
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Clare. '^ Pm sure you must have been dreadfiilly 
dull down-stairs. Poor Herbert was fairly driven 
away. He preferred astronomical observations 
in the garden. He^s become quite an intimate 
acquaintance of the moon's ;'' and Clare's bright 
eyes darted a playful glance at Herbert. '^ What 
could you find to talk about with Clem all this 
time, papa ?'' 

"You saucy child," Mr. Gifford answered, 
laughing. '' We've been discussing most impor« 
tant subjects, haven't we, Clem ?" 

" Most important, I assure you, Clare," Clem 
asserted. 

(On the strength of his connection with the 
family, he had established a claim to address the 
young lady by her Christian name. Clare had 
resisted this for some time, but had at length 
yielded, as he remained persistent, and as he 
became a more and more constant guest at the 
house, always welcomed by her mother and step- 
father.) 

'^You've been talking politics, I suppose? 
Afl if that ever did anybody any good ! and yet 
men laugh at women for discussing millinery. 
Now there are some results jfrom dress ; but for 
politics ! — and I don't beheve Clem knows any- 
thing more about it than I do ; he only pretends 
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to. But, then^ men pretend to know eyerything 
— and the mistakes they make I You should have 
heard Clem the other night passing judgment 
upon music, and discussing the new prima donna. 
It was reaUy droll/' 

Clement Buckhurst laughed at the attack 
made upon him, and drew his chair to the tea- 
table, to sit near the tea-maker, and try, by way 
of revenge, perhaps, to bewilder her into putting 
the sugar into the wrong cups. If something 
effeminate, he looked still handsome and elegantj 
as his girlish fingers played with his delicate 
moustache, and his carefully arranged head was 
brought near to Clare's golden tresses. He 
talked in a low voice, and he assumed something 
of a lover's manner and attitude, as he addressed 
polite inanities or amusing notnmgsto Clare. 

Mrs. Gifford watched them for a moment, rais- 
ing her feather fan from her face for that purpose. 

^^ They're a pretty couple," she whispered, in 
a low voice, to her husband, who had taken a 
chair near her couch. 

He received the remark courteously, with a 
smile. It was hard to say, however, that he fully 
acquiesced in it, 

Mr. Gifford was not greatly changed since the 
day— now long past — ^when he had visited Dr, 
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Eawson's academy, and seen Noel Reeve at 
school. He was a trifle thinner, his complexion 
even more colourless ; but he was still handsome, 
and his voice had preserved its old pleasantness 
of tone. 

''You think she cares for him V^ asked his 
wife gently, and with some alarm at her own 
boldness. 

''We shall see. Time will show,'* he an- 
swered evasively; and the lines of his mouth 
assumed a sKght rigidity ; his Kps closed tightly. 

Mrs. Giflford did not pursue the subject. 

'' Come, Herbert,^' cried Clare to the young 
man who stiU sat at the window; ''leave the 
moon for five minutes, and come and have some 
tea.'' 

" Don't, Clare," Herbert muttered, in a voice 
of rather sulky expostulation. 

" Poor Herbert ! Didn't he like to be teased?" 
She comforted him with a bright and kindly 
smile ; then she added, in a whisper, " But, you 
know, you haven't bought my secresy; you 
haven't made me your confidante." 

Presently Clem said " Good-night." Herbert 
accompanied him down-stairs into the hall. 

" Eemember, I owe you your revenge," said 
Clem, as he slipped his thin figure into a light 
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overcoat, ''What a curious run of bad luck yoij 
had the other night I It happens so sometimes 
to a fellow. Lucky the stakes weren't higher. 
But you'll win your money back again the next 
time we play. I consider you a better, hand at it 
than I am^ ever so. You keep cool. I lose my 
head altogether after Fve been playing some 
time.'' 

And Clem Buckhurst watched the effect of 
his flattering remarks upon his young friend. 
But Herbert was a little pre-occupied; he wa^ 
less pleased^ perhaps^ by the encomiums of Clem 
than he might have been on some other 
occasion. 

'^ I suppose you don't care to come and takQ 
it out of me to-night ?" Clem suggested. '' No? 
Well, it is late. And very hkely the governor 
mightn't like it." 

'^ Oh, as to that/' — ^and Herbert resented thp 
notion of his not being his own master; of being 
compelled to accept paternal opinions concerning 
the advantages of early hours. 

'' No, no ; we'll fix some other night. I can 
see you're tired, and it isn't fair to take you back 
again into town, all this long way, at this time. 
Good night, Herbert^ old fellow. Whenever you 
want your revenge, you know I'm at your service ; 
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and you shall clean me out completely, if y6tl 
like, and the cards will let you. By, by/' 

He lighted a cigar and passed out. Soon he 
ibailed a cab, and drove to the door of the Alci* 
fciades Club in Pall Mall. 

''It^s too early to go to bed," he said. "I 
dare say I shall find old Alf in the smoking*^ 
room." 

And indeed, sure enough. Colonel the Ho- 
liotirable Alfred Buckhurst was to be found up* 
Btairs smoking his cheroot over his favomite 
preparation of ^'brandy pawnee," as he called it. 
He held before him the evening paper, which he 
occasionally examined through a pair of double 
©ye-glasses with gold rims— his sight was not 
What it had been. But he often paused in his 
Ireading to relate or to listen to some of those 
sotto voce stories about the men and women of the 
time for which the smoking-room of the Alcibi- 
e»des was celebrated. 

'' Hilloa, Clem, my dear boy !" The uncle 
greeted his nephew with calm affection. " How 
are you ? Been dining out ?" 

'^Tes, at the GiffordsV 

" Does that tuan give good dinners ?" 

^' Very fair. "We were only enfamille to-day." 

^' Does he give good claret ? Thiit's the test. 
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Clem. If a man gives you bad claret — ^I know 
him — ^he gives you bad everything. I hate the 
men who hang out low-priced wines. Set of 
infernal radicals, sir.'^ (The Honourable Alfred 
had had his tumbler replenished many times in 
the course of the evening, it may be noted.) 
" Fd sooner drink gin in a public-house than cheap 
wine at any man^s table. There^s nothing good 
to be got without paying for it — and paying a 
devilish high price too. I haven^t lived all these 
years without finding that out.'' 

Clem stooped down and whispered into his 
uncle's ear. 

^^ That's good news, Clem. He'll help you, 
will he? And the rate not exorbitant? Not 
very ? Bravo ! Then you'll pull through ? And 
there'll be a balance? That's aU right. Now 
look here, Clem; take my advice. Keep the 
thing dark. Creditors scent money just as dog9 
do game, and come down upon a fellow with a 
rush when they hear he's in funds. You stick 
to this money; do you hear? Don't go potter- 
ing it away paying your debts. As soon as a 
man's got money, he thinks he's enough to pay 
everybody. He never has; he's drained dry in 
a week, and worse off than ever he was. Throw 
a few tubs to the whales. K any of them are 
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pressing you awfully^ silence them with a small 
instahnent—the smaller the better. But^ by 
George ! I was nearly forgetting. You've seen 
the evening paper, of course V 

^^ No, I haven V 

" I'll be bound to say that GifiFord has, then. 
That man knows what he's about, it seems to 
me. Here; I have it here. Bead: 'DfiEADFUL 
OccTJEEENCB AT BiAEEiTZ. — Three lives lost. A 
sudden squall; boat upset. — The Honourable 
Egbert and Oswald, infant children of Lord 
Beauflower, and their nurse, Susan Bateson. 
Bodies recovered after some hours, but the vital 
spark extinct;' — and so forth. The twins are 
dead, my dear Clem, and you stand next to the 
title. We shall have the Mater over here directly, 
making no end of you." 

Clem Buckhurst read the paper silently, but 
not without some excitement. 

'^ I suppose this may be relied on ?" he said 
at length, with shut teeth. 

'^ Of course it may. There are a good many 
lies in the papers; but they don't invent this 
kind of thing. It's all over the town by this 
time. Tour health, Clem," and the Colonel 
drained his tumbler. ^'I tell you what, Clem," 
he said, presently, ^' I've been thinking over this. 
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It will be good taste to keep quiet ; to decline all 
invitations, and put on devilisli deep crape. The 
Mater will like it, and it will conciliate Beau- 
flower.'' 

'^It's not likely, I should tliink, that there 
will be any more children?" Clem murmured, 
meditatively. 

'Til bet you 500 to 1 against such a thing 
happening." 

And the colonel ordered some more cold 
brandy-and-water, and lighted a fresh cheroot, 
while Clem Buckhurst grew contemplative over 
hock and seltzer. 

^'I think Clare likes me," he said to himself. 
''How very pretty she looked to-night! Fm 
almost sure she'd say 'yes,' if I asked her." 

And he felt more comfortable, more at peace 
with the world and himself, than he had done for 
a very considerable time. 



CHAPTER n. 

THE ^^HAEP inn/' 

The laws of supply and demand are^ as we all 
know, or onght to know by this time, for we 
have often enough h^a^d the thing repeated, in- 
exorable. 

The iron-roads which have gone probing 
through the land in all directions have needed 
for their achievement the aid of a moving swarm 
of workmen— -a peacefiil army passing from place 
to place, and leaving behind it no long trail of 
devastation and ruin, but permanent and pre- 
cious evidence of benefit and improvement and 
civilization. Labour has blessed the land ; but 
labour requires to be much moistened and re- 
freshed by beer, and so in its progress may be 
said to sow public-houses, much abused, yet 
greatly useful establishments. 

As the Middle Wales Railway, in its onward 
course, united town to town with its strongest 
iron links, it pierced much open, sparsely-popu- 
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lated cotuitry, Imowing little of inns or resting** 
places for the weary. The navvy, pausing in his 
labour with the shovel and the pick, wiped his 
forehead and sighed for something to drink. It 
was as though he were the hero of an Arabian 
Story, and had stamped thrice upon the ground : 
behold, the genie of malt appears, mug-laden, no 
long way off. The nearest village, the poorest, 
puniest group of cottages, with scarce a claim to 
that even humbler title of hamlet, forthwith 
blossomed and bore fruit— put forth public- 
houses, very small, very limited in accommoda- 
tion ; boasting no variety of drinks ; btlt still a 
glorious benefaction to tired and thirsty labour. 
Often these minute institutions openly avowed 
their parentage, borrowing, indeed, a sort of 
reflected lustre from their source of being, and 
proclaimed themselves the '^ Bailway Inn,'* the 
" Locomotive,*' the ^'Engineer's Arms." But 
the more timid, true to the nature of timidity, 
Bhmnkfrom innovation, and clung to precedent; 
suspended over their doors ill-painted sign- 
boards, inscribed the " Harp," the '^ JoUy Wag- 
goners," the "Angel," the " BeU," and so forth 
••stereotyped titles of the hostelry; much as 
simple, honest yeomen continue to christen their 
<)hildren pkiQ George and Tom and Harry, rather 
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than confer on them fangled^ higli-sounding 
designations of alarming novelty or insolent 
pretentiousness. 

The scene of the accident on the Middle 
Wales Eailway which had caused so much excite- 
ment in Llanderych, and had brought such con- 
sternation upon certain of the personages of this 
history, was, as before has been stated, some four 
or five miles distant from the town down the new 
portion of the line, and fortunately in the imme- 
diate vicinity of a small hamlet which had quite 
recently come into possession, owing to cause 
above alluded to, of a diminutive public-house, 
the " Harp/' The remains of the dead, as we 
have seen, had been conveyed upon earth-wag- 
gons into the town, to await judicial investigation 
into the causes of the mischance resulting in 
their decease. The wounded, or at least as many 
of them as it was pronounced to be unsafe or 
impracticable to attempt the removal of for any 
long distance, had been conveyed to the before- 
mentioned hamlet. The sufferers were for th^ 
.present billeted upon the cottages. The accom- 
modation of the new ''Harp Inn'' had been 
strained to the utmost. It was a poor, thatched, 
whitewashed place; at the time of its erec- 
tion, now long past, the dignity at which it wa^ 
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tdtimately destined to arrive liad never in the 
remotest way been contemplated by any one. A 
rough, lean-to shed, rather like an extra-sized 
pig-sty in shape and appearance, had been added 
to it on one side, and did duty as a rude, dark 
tap-room, which was at once both close and 
draughty, while the ill-constructed roof afforded 
no very effective shelter in wet weather. Outside 
were a few unplaned deal benches, upon which the 
frequenters of the inn, apparently having no objec- 
tion to splinters, generally congregated, and re- 
joiced in the severe sort of rest thus afforded them. 
To the small, dark, low, and slanting-roofed 
upper story of the '^Harp,'' Bryan Tredgold, 
known as George Bryan, a ganger upon that por- 
tion of the railway works which had been the scene 
of the accident, had been conveyed. Mangled, 
insensible, stained with blood and mire, he had 
been borne upon some rough planking, supported 
by a group of scared, yet unhurt, navvies into the 
village. As soon as possible medical assistance had 
been obtained, and his friends had been summoned. 
Mr. Puckle and the Reverend David Griffith were 
forthwith on the spot, and the latter had at once 
taken upon himself to communicate the sad intel- 
ligence to Noel, absent in London — ^the guest of 
John Moyle. 
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Mr. Williams^ wlxo had been appointed some 
time since the surgeon to the railway^ hurried 
down from Llanderych. Careless in dress^ and a 
little rough in manner, he was a slqlful pra(N 
titioner, and not deficient in real kindliness. He 
hurried from bedside to bedside, doing all that 
was possible in aid of the sufferers. 

'^ You^ll look to this poor man Bryan, doctor ?" 
Mr. Puckle had said to him very earnestly. '' Prom 
all I can leani, he fell a victim from his trying to 
warn the others. He is badly hurt, I fear.'' 

The doctor looked very serious. 

'^ I can be of more use, I think, at sojne of 
the other bedsides/' he said. 

^'You don't mean, man, that you can do 
nothing here ?" Mr. Puckle asked, almost sternly, 

^^ Nothing more at present, Mr. Puckle. The 
earth's been washed from the wounds, and they've 
been plastered and bandaged. But there are 
compound fractures; and it would be madness 
in his present state to attempt an operation. The 
man's no strength. There's been such terrible 
loss of blood; he's no pulse at all worth speaking 
of." 

" You don't mean to say he'll die ?" 

'^ He still lives. Don't press me to say more 
than that. Pll do all I can, trust me." 
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"I can see by your &ce youVe little hope, 
though.'^ 

'^ Very little, Mr. Puckle. Now let me go to 
the others/' 

And the doctor went away, 

'^ Poor Bryan \" said Mr. Puckle, sadly, as he 
contemplated the helpless figure stretched out 
before him upon the poor truckle bed of the 
cottage. 

But for a few cuts and scratches, now care- 
fully coated with plaster, the upper part of his 
frame might be said to be uninjured ; but upon 
his lower limbs the masses of earth and brick- 
work had descended with a cruel violence. When 
disentangled from the debris of the fallen bridge, 
he was found to be, though grievously hurt, half 
choked with dust, and insengible, still breathing. 
His skin was tanned by exposure to weather, 
so that he was without the pallor of the ordinary 
sufferer ; yet there was a bloodless look about his 
face, and its colour now was as that of a sallow 
person much burnt by residence under a hot sun. 
He was older in appearance than when he was 
last seen by the reader ; the Unes in his face had 
deepened; his eyes were hollowed; his cheeks 
were sunken ; there were many threads of white 
grizzling his profuse auburn whiskers; and the 
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light-hued curls were thinner than of old^ and 
had quite worn away from his temples. He had 
never spoken ; had uttered no sound j had not 
once stirred since the accident. He lay stretched 
out like a corpse upon the bed^ and might indeed 
have been taken for dead, but for the slight — 
very slight — ^rise and fall of his broad deep chest. 
His fingers had remained drawn up, as in the 
first pangs of his sufiering; his eye-lids were 
half-closed, as those of a dead person ; his eyes 
were glassy, without depth or Kght in them, — 
without speculation. 

''Poor Bryan Tredgold!*' said Mr. Puckle, as 
he stood alone by the bedside, his head touching 
the low ceiling of the room. He had been 
judged to be rather harsh and cold by the people 
employed under him ; yet he spoke in a moved 
tone, passing his large hand roughly across his 
eyes. There was a kernel of genuine warmth 
and feeling beneath his cold, stem, North-British 
shell. " This is a very sad ending. Who would 
have looked years ago for things coming to such 
a pass as this with poor Bryan Tredgold ?" 

He turned round with a start, for he felt him- 
self plucked gently by the sleeve of his rough 
pea-coat. Griffith the curate, very white and 
nervous, stood at his elbow. 
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"Will he recover ?'' lie asked, in a breathless 
whisper. 

Mr. Puckle, with a desponding look, simply- 
pointed with his hand in the direction of the bed, 
as though bidding his friend to judge for himself 
as to the chances in favour of the sufferer. 

" But what does Williams say V the curate 
persisted. His urgency compelled the inspector 
to answer : 

'^ He says little enough. What can he say ? 
Indeed, Griff, I fear the worst ; but in the poor 
man's present state the extent of his injuries 
cannot be ascertained. If, however, as he seems 
to apprehend, the spine is seriously affected " 

"Yes, yes. I understand; don't go on,'' 
said the curate, with a shudder, with a sick look 
upon his face. He recovered, however, after a 
moment. 

" How frightful it all is ! Those three men 
are dead, — summoned away, poor souls, without a 
hint of preparation; all their sins upon their 
heads ; with no time for the briefest of prayers 
even. But God wiU have mercy upon them, — ^be 
sure He will !" 

" They died at their posts, doiug their duty," 
Mr. Puckle said, grimly. "Men who fall in 
battle don't die nobler deaths.'' 

VOL. 11. D 
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"It's like a battle, Clrmy; weVe the dead 
and dying all around ns/' 

*' It^s the blackest day we've ever liad upon 
the Middle Wales Railway/^ the inspector went on, 
" weVe had accidents before, and enough of them ; 
but nothing to this — nothing to this ;'' and he ap- 
proached the bed, and laid his finger upon Biyan^s 
wrist, feeling for the pulse, not veiy skilfully, as 
he had seen Williams do a short time before. 

'' Paint, very faint. It's as Williams told me. 
He lives ; and that's all one can say." 

'' And what a noble, manly-looldng fellow he 
was I" said the curate ; he might have stood for a 
model to any painter. There's a breadth of chest ! 
there's a grand arm ! Poor Bryan ! what is he 
now? Human strength's but a poor kind of 
thing, Oluny, when God wills it so. But he was 
a good man, too, — ^not merely a strong one,— 
brave and true, with a heart as tender as a wo- 
man's. I often talked with him. He was a man 
I liked to study. He was different from the other 
navvies, though modest always; never setting 
himself above them : conducting himself strictly 
as their equal. He was a man of education, 
Cluny, though he seemed to shrink from ever 
betraying himself in that light. He hasn't been 
a labouring man all his life. I think he must 
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have been of gentle birfch; thougli why he should 
ever have come down to digging '* 

'^ It's no business of mine. Griff; and I never 
cared to inquire about it,'* the inspector said 
significantly. 

'^ And how fond he was always of that boy f 
— he^s a young man now, but he was but a mere 
boy when he first came among us. If he'd been 
the lad*s father, he couldn't have loved him more. 
I think he would have laid down his life any 
moment for the boy's sake." 

" As the laddie would have done for him, over 
and over again," said Cluny Puckle. 

^^ I shall never forget the night he came to 
my lodgings to thank me for helping the boy 
with his Latin, and seeing a little to his education 
and that, after working hours. He had tears in 
his eyes, and his voice quite broke down ; and 
when he couldn't speak any more, he shook my 
hand, and then begged my pardon for the liberty 
— ^not that I thought it one, of course. Indeed, 
I used to think at one time that, after all, he 
really might be the boy's father, — do you think 
it likely, Cluny ? — or at least he might be some 
very near relation. Don't you think so f " 

^* They're not a bit alike," said Mr. Puckle, 
evasively. 
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'' No, not in their looks, perhaps ; but there^s 
a strange and marked resemblance in their 
manners, in the tones of their voices, their 
gestm-es. Did you never notice it? There's 
something about them both which unconsciously 
^attracts men to them. One seems to know for 
certain that they're good and true, and hearty. 
There's such a feeling of safety in their presence, 
— rthere's something so intensely human about 
them — ^looking at humanity in its best light. I 
notice that dogs and children go up, as it were, 
of their accord, moved by a sort of instinctive 
knowledge, and make friends with Bryan and the 
boy, — certain of recognition and kindness, and 
help, if need be. From contemplating them, 
one seems to derive greater faith in one's fellow- 
creatures generally." 

'^ You grow fancifiil. Griff. So far as I know, 
the men are not related, though there's a strong 
attachment existing between them, I grant you. 
The laddie's father died years ago in Australia. 
Bryan was the friend of the dead man, and took 
charge of his son as a sort of sacred duty. 
That's all about it, I take it. Come, let's go 
round and see how the other poor fellows are 
going on, and what Williams is doing. He's a 
clever fellow, is Williams. He comes out well on 
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occasions of this kind ; he gets cooler^ and 
calmer^ and stronger^ like all brave men in 
diflSculties.^' 

With a last look at the poor helpless figure on 
the truckle-bed, they quitted the upper room of 
the '' Harp." 

It was a trying time for poor Curate Grifi*, 
with his sensitive organization, his tender nature^ 
and his weakly health, upon which some havoc 
had been made by the ceaseless hard work he had 
undergone during the years intervening between 
his last and his present appearance before the 
reader. But he had never been in the habit of 
sparing himself j he shrunk fipom no duty, how- 
ever painful, which he deemed within his office to 
perform. He went from suflferer to sufferer, 
bringing them the comfort of religion, praying 
for and with them, eager to still and to forget the 
pangs l^e himself endured at the sight of so much 
terrible pain — at the awful spectacle presented by 
some of the poor bruised, maimed creatures, the 
victims of the accident. 

The report of Mr. Williams, the surgeon, was 
a very sad one. 

" Four men are in a most precarious state,^' 
he informed Mr. Puckle, in answer to very urgent 
inquiries ; " the boy Evan Evans will recover, I 
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tbink^ with' the loss of his right arm. He has 
borne the operation capitally^ and is^ indeed^ 
doing as well as possible/' 

He proceeded to enumerate the state of the 
other patients. 

'^ And the man Bryan I" asked the inspector. 

Mr. Williams made no answer^ bnt he shook 
his head with a grave^ sad look. 

IToel Eeeve arrived from London, pale, agi- 
tated, ahnost prostrate by fatigue and anxiety. 
ne speedily sought out Mr. Puckle. 

" He is alive ?" he asked, in a tone of agony, 
the muscles of his face twitching convulsively. 

'^ Yes, my poor laddie, he yet lives,'' Mr. 
Puckle answered ; and his large muscular hand 
was placed with a kindly pressure upon the young 
man's shoulder. 

''Let me go to him, please. Now — ^this 
moment." 

'' Stop, laddie. You're very white; and how 
your hand shakes ! You shall go to him surely ; 
I'll take you. But you haven't tasted bit or sup 
upon your journey, I reckon ? And you're al- 
most dead-beat with trouble. Put this to your 
lips^ laddie, and don't be in a hurry to take 
it away again." And Mr. Puckle drew from 
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one of his capacious pockets a large flask full of 
his &voririte whisky^ '' It's the real things laddie, 
you neednH fear it. I get it direct firom the 
North. It's pure, and strong, and wholesome, 
and couldn't do any man harm, though he emptied 
the whole flask at a draught. There, it's done 
you good already. No, no ; try it again^ laddie. 
A good medicine should be taken more than 
once." 

Noel had complied with his friend's orders, 
the rather because it seemed to him the readiest 
way of attaining the end he had inyiew — of being 
led to the bedside of Bryan. 

Presently they mounted the small tortuous 
staircase, and entered the dimly-lighted room on 
the upper floor of the '^Harp Inn." 

Noel started back, shivered, uttered a short 
shafp cry of fear and pain, as his eyes rested upon 
the senseless form of Bryan. 

" Take heart, laddie," Mr. Puckle said softly* 

'^ He is dead I" 

'^ No, no ; go to him.'^ 

Noel approached the bed, and knelt beside it. 
He clasped Bryan's large, hard, labour-seamed 
hand. 

" Yes, he lives ! Thank Grod !" he murmured I 
and he pressed his lips to the hand; and pre- 
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sently the tears were filling his eyes — streaming 
down his face. "My poor Bryan !'' And then^ 
after a pause^ " Has he asked for me V 

Mr. Pnckle looked grave. 

"No, laddie/' he answered; "the poor sonl 
has never once spoken since the accident.^' 

" But he won't die ? Tell me he won't die I* 
The doctor hasn't said that ? He'll recover ?" 

" Be brave, laddie. We'll do the best we can 
for him." 

"But the truth; let me know that. Ah!" 
-—and his voice broke into a wail ; his sobs choked 
him — " I see ; you think there is no hope. He 
will die I" 

" Poor bairn !" muttered the inspector. " But 
it's Httle use keeping the truth from him." Then 
he added aloud — " Better be prepared for the 
worst, Noel. Yet don't' despair ; while there is 
life, there is hope, you know. Human skill can 
do great things, •and God is of great mercy ; fall 
of love and pity for his suflTering creatures. Be 
comforted/ laddie, and hope always." 

And the rough Scotchman turned away to hide 
his emotion. 

A moment's abandonment to the extremity of 
his grief, and Noel roused himself. Gradually an 
air of cahn resolution came over him. 
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''It is something to tliank Heaven for that 
my poor Bryan did not die in my absence,'' he 
said ; and he brushed the tears from his eyes. 

Then he took up his station by the bedside of 
his friend. For hours and hours he waited. To 
all entreaties that he would permit others to share 
the duty of watching while he himself sought the 
rest that was becoming so necessary for him, he 
had but one answer : *' No/' he would say ; " my 
place is here. When Bryan returns to conscious- 
ness, he will surely ask for me. He shall find me 
here." 

So time went on, and Noel, pale, calm, earn- 
est, sat in the sick-room, with lips white and 
clenched, with rigid features, with parched-look- 
^gy eager eyes. Suddenly he started. The 
suflferer had stirred, drawing towards him his 
right hand. There was a low, heavy-drawn 
breath, and then a faintly-uttered sound. 

''Noel." 

" Tes, Bryan ; I am here." 

A pause, then a frown upon the broad fore- 
head — a wild, puzzled look, as though of an eflfort 
to recollect. 

" Tell me, Noel," Bryan said feebly ; " those 
poor lads — ^how did they fare ? I saw what was 
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Goming j I warned them^ but it was too late. All 
was daS*kness after that. I was knocked down^ 
and badly Imrt^ I fear. I know no more. Did 
they escape — ^poor Price and Kelly and the 
others V 

'"Thank God, he has spoken!'' cried Noel; 
and he threw himself npon his knees. 

It was upon this scene that Mr. Packle now 
introduced old John Moyle, from London. 



CHAPTEE m. 

MB, STAP HAS MISGIVINGS. 

If it be permissible to regard the tender passion 
as one of those maladies which flesh is impera- 
tively heir to^ and can vainly hope to elnde^ ife 
mnst be conceded that the sufferers under this^ aa 
under other disorders, are liable to be affected in 
very various aad unequal degrees. A man may 
take the " quotidian of love,^' as Eosahnd calls it, 
most favourably. It may cause him but sligiit 
.inconvenience ; may not absolutely unfit him for 
the society of his fellows, nor confine him to his 
room; he may be np and about his business, 
thoroughly convalescent in a very short time in- 
deed; or he may be seriously afficted, acutdy 
hurt, and journey on thenceforth to his grave a 
scarred, hapless, soured, and hypochondriacal 
wretch. It may come to him like a mere chicken- 
pox attack, or may smite him dow;n grievously 
after the maimer of that utterly frightful scourge 
the small-poz. In any case it is desirable that 
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the patient should have youth on his side. The 
young constitution^ if especially liable to infection, 
is yet strong to endure^ quick to rally and repulse. 
And there is always extenuation for juvenility : 
excuse and sympathy. Eidicule does not adhere 
to even the most futile proceedings of the very 
young. They carry a sure passe-partout, before 
which amazement retires^ and scorn is silent^ and 
derision stands rebuked. For later life there is 
less immunity. There are conditions and circum- 
stances in which age commands little respect. 
An elderly gentleman tormented by the pangs of 
love, or convulsed by the hooping-cough, is gene- 
rally regarjded in the light of an amusing spectacle. 
The world considers that he ought to have done 
with and got over such small matters long ago. 
He ought not to be cutting new teeth at his time 
of life. So situated, he would have been pitied 
and petted in his teens ; but having completed 
his twelfth lustrum, he is rather laughed at and 
reproved. 

Jemmy Stap, junior clerk to Messrs. Oashford 
and Co., of Gray's Inn, Solicitors, was of too 
elastic a nature to experience any very rude 
shock from the onset of love's attack. An eflfeo- 
tual enamel of worldly acuteness and devout self- 
regard preserved his feelings from being very 
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seriously wrought upon. In the struggle how to 
live, he had not had much time or opportunity for 
the study of how to love. Indeed, it was only at 
last, after a process of cool and deliberate reflec- 
tion, that he decided upon giving play to his afiec- 
tions. With thorough premeditation, therefore, 
he surrendered himself to a state of loving. He 
took the disorder, it may be said, voluntarily ; 
by a sort of inoculation. As time rolled on, 
adding inches to his stature, — ^not very many, he 
never attained even average height, preserving 
always a claim to his old title of little Jemmy, — 
as his salary increased in amount by reason of the 
extending importance of his services to the 
Messrs. Gashford ; as his chin grew prickly with 
an incipient beard, his collars sprouting upward, 
his jackets developing downward into coats with 
tails, his costume and appearance generally as- 
suming a more virile air, and his voice for a while 
oscillating between a high trfeble and a deep 
double bass, as though it could not quite decide 
whether it belonged to infancy or to age, — ^as 
these things happened, an idea occurred to Jemmy. 
The world had not yet left off regarding him as a 
boy : he would clinch the matter ; he would assert 
himself as a man. He would fall in love. 

^^ A feller must have a bit o' muslin to take his 
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aanL and walk out with on Sunday/^ So he ex- 
pressed liimself, with that crispness of thought and 
idiom of speech which were habitaal to him ; and 
he turned cahn^ investigating eyes npon the young 
people of the gentler sex, — '^ bits of muslin/' as 
he termed them, — his acquaintances, considering 
their charms and reviewing their claims to the 
precions gift of his devotion. 

He felt that the occasion was not one for 
hurry. But, with all his shrewdness and circum- 
spection, it is not to be supposed that he did not 
make some mistakes. There are false starts in 
every race. His caution made him nice in his 
choice, though it did not secure him from error 
altogether. " The hobject,'' he said to himself, 
'^must have a waist, alsoahancle; must know 
how to put her things on, and not want many 
presents made her. And he surveyed female 
creation : he passed from flower to flower, like a 
fastidious and v&cillating bee, for a while uncer- 
tain from which* he should sip honey and hap- 
piness. 

It is not within the plan of this histoiy to 
recount, with any particularity, Mr. Staphs adven- 
tures in search of '^ a hobject/' He dabbled with 
love before he invested at all heavily, always con- 
triving to withdraw in good time from the specu- 
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lation wlien he was tlireatened with loss^ and 
managing; as a rule^ to secure his capital^ very 
nearly in its integrity, for fatore dealings. Not 
that he altogether avoided ill fortune from the 
misplacement of his regards. After much waste 
of time and attention upon a lady appearing as a 
columbiue at a minor theatre (Jemmy was a great 
patron of the drama, after the masniefot lawyers^ 
clerks in general), the unfortunate discovery was 
made that the ''hobject^^ was already married (to 
a drunken husband), and the mother of a large 
family. But the lover in his novitiate is liable to 
be much affected by the charms of one having 
greatly the advantage of him in years. ' He next 
canvassed the merits of his cousins, the Hassocks. 
It may be remembered that, as a child, he had 
been admitted an inmate of the house of his aunt, 
Mrs. Hassock, a washerwoman in the Yauzhall 
Bead. For a time he was disposed to think very 
favourably of Amelia Hassock, the eldest daughter, 
and to contemplate walks of an interesting nature 
to Battersea Fields with her on a Sunday.'^But 
upon consideration he found her frivolous ; accept- 
ing favours from various quarters indiscriminately, 
extravagant in her love of toffee and like condi- 
ments, and eager to hark to the overtures of a 
friendly well-to-do butcher in the neighbourhood. 
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who had it in his power to ingratiate himself with 
the lady by the oflFer of drives in his cart, and the 
gift of occasional sweetbreads and other like deH- 
cacies in the way of his trade. So Jemmy, per- 
force, abandoned all idea of Amelia Hassock. 
And presently — ^his increasing scale of remimera- 
tion justifying the step — ^he quitted the Vauxhall 
Boad and the fostering care of his aunt, Mrs. Has- 
sock, for a lodging on his own account on the third 
floor over a pickle-shop in Fetter Lane. It was 
necessary for him, he said, to reside near the 
scene of his professional labours, if only for the 
greater sense of security and comfort his so doing 
would impart to the Messrs. Gashford. 

Strange to say, it was almost by an accident 
that his attention was at last directed to his other 
cousin, the daughter of William Moyle. Though 
a frequent visitor at the house in Whitfield Street, 
he had never thought of Liz Moyle as a "hobject.^* 

" That was a pretty gurl I saw you with at the 
play last night, Jemmy,'^ observed one day Mr. 
Dawkins, the common-law clerk. 

Jemmy had received an order, a present from 
his tobacconist (who had obtained it by way of 
premium on his exhibition of the bills of the 
theatre in his shop), and had sat in the boxes with 
his cousin Liz, her hair very curly and glossy, and 
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a large pebble brooch^ something like lihe blisters 
to be seen in cbemists^ shops^ uniting her lace- 
collar and her tight silk dress ; her whole appear- 
ance being more than usually splendid and at- 
tractive. 

'^Do you think so. Daw V Jemmy asked con- 
templatively. 

'^ A doosed pretty gurl, I call her/' Mr. Daw- 
kins affirmed. 

" A creditable bit o' muslin to hang on a fel- 
fer's arm V' 

'^I should say so/' the common-law clerk 
stated unhesitatingly, as though he were giving 
evidence in a court of law, and wanted to be con- 
sidered a good witness by the judge and jury. 

" I think you're about right. Daw, old man !" 

And straightway Jemmy fell, or rather he did 
not so much faU as precipitate himself, in love 
with Liz Moyle his cousin. 

His attentions were graciously received. The 
young lady had a prodigious appetite for admira- 
tion. She would accept it from any quarter, how- 
ever humble. More, she would seem even to ask 
for it with her big, brown, flashing eyes, and to 
acknowledge the receipt of and to tender thanks 
for it, as it were, with prolonged smiles upon her 
ample scarlet lips. Prom the most casual passer- 
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by, whom she would never by any chance see 
again; from the man who bronght the milk daily 
to the door-step; from the collector who called 
for the water-rates, over-due ; from ihe sweep 
who came to cleanse the chimneys; from the 
baker with the bread for the daily consumption 
of the family; from the costermonger who parted 
with his vegetables only after the most severe 
haggling — Liz Moyle loved to extract some 
tribute of admiration, and would pay back bright 
glances and happy looks in return. She received 
wifli avidity, therefore, Jemmy^s homage, forcible 
and honest, if not choicely expressed. She was 
pleased with his slangy applause; rejoiced 
in hearing him say that she looked '^ stun- 
ning," or was a '^ screamer," or an ''out-and- 
outer,'' in his applying to her other complimentary, 
though it may be inelegant, epithets. His appro- 
bation was too urgent to permit of his picking and 
choosing his words, if, indeed, his vocabulary was 
possessed of better or happier. And she was not 
particular so much as to quality of applause. She 
only demanded that there should be plenty of it. 
And she liked Jemmy for liking her, and telling 
her so often. And when he told her that he 
loved her, she told him in turn that she loved 
him; so that little matter seemed to be satis&c- 
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torily settled between tHem; and Jemmy was 
flattered by the thought that, upon the whole, he 
had accomplished the task he had set himself very 
creditably. The ''bit of mnslin'' was secured, 
and he exhibited it proudly upon his arm during 
long walks in the Regent's Park, or to the sum« 
mit of Primrose Hill, regularly on fine Sunday 
afternoons. 

It is not to be supposed, however, that Mr* 
. Staphs courtship was marked by the uneasaness 
and trepidation which are the normal character- 
istics of the wooer; or that, if rejection had re- 
sulted from his suit, it would have greatly ruffled 
his wonted philosophical composure. He was not 
one to He '' wasting in despair '' under any cir- 
cumstances; and indeed was prepared to continue 
the words of the song, and to cry, " If she be not 
fair for me, what care I how fair she be V If it 
had seemed to him that his regard for his cousin 
Idz was not reciprocated, he would have satisfied 
himself with the reflection that he had over- 
estimated her intelligence; that she had plainly 
not the wit to perceive when she was well off; 
and he would have cast about for a lady with more 
ability to appreciate the value of his attentions. 
He even went so far as to assert that there were 
plenty of women in the world who would jump 
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at such an offer as lie had made to Liz ; his ap- 
praisement of his own importance never having 
been inconsiderable. But^ his suit smiled upon^ 
he prepared himself to play out to the end the 
rSle he had undertaken in a thorough and becom- 
ing manner. He assumed^ as far as was possible 
to him, the airs and attitude of a lover. He was 
by no means backward in protestations of his 
affection and admiration. He was attentive to 
the lady, complying with her wishes, and studious . 
to obey her commands; and he looked forward 
to the day, at some distance, it must be confessed, 
when he should be able to call upon her to accept 
him as her proper protector in the eyes of the 
Law and the Church. 

" So soon as ever I get five-and-twenty bob a 
week, Liz, we'll go up before the parson. Daw- 
kins was married when he'd only eighteen ; but 
he admits it wasn't prudent, and he recommends 
no feller to do it until he's sure of five-and-twenly. 
Because, you see, as he says, we oughtn't to c(»i- 
sider ourselves only, but the consequences; and 
if the consequences, as they did in his case, take 
the form of twins ■— " , 

"Oh, for shame! How can you, Jemmy!" 
Liz interposed, blushing becomingly. 

But Jemmy argued the matter out in the un- 
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flincliiiig manner he Lad acquired in dealing with 
delicate subjects in tlie offices of the Messrs. 
Gashford. 

Already, too, with that practicaKty which 
was part of his nature, he began, in contempla- 
tion of the days of housekeeping which the future 
was to have in store for him, to set apart such 
portion of his small income as he could possibly 
spare, with the view of eflfecting purchases of 
certain articles that he knew would be necessary 
to him in the changed condition of his life. The 
investment of these savings in the most judicious 
method formed a lively subject for discussion by 
the lovers. Liz's views, it must be admitted 
were not of a discreet or prudential character, and 
were marked by a want of forethought which 
would probably have alarmed anyone possessed of 
less self-confidence than was Mr. Stap. Indeed, she 
would willingly have applied Jemmy's resources 
wastefully, to the purchasing of immediate grati- 
fication, without a thought of the morrow — ^to a 
day's pleasure at Greenwich, or Erith, or 
Gravesend ; and on the stem negation of these 
proposals by her more considerate lover, she had 
no better suggestion for the benefit of the house- 
hold in prospect than related to the buying of 
cheap crockery, " poodles,'' and flower-vases for 
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the decoradon of the mantel-piece^ or the pro- 
cnrmg of indefinite quantities of oil for their hair^ 
or scent for their pocket-handkerchiefs^ for use in 
the fnture* Bnt Jemmy was not to be turned 
away from the path he had prescribed for himself. 
A stm:dy set of fire-irons — ^a wonderful bargain^ 
obtained from a marine-store dealer in the New 
Cut-*represented one of his most remarkable 
purchases, and were carefally treasured in a cup- 
board in his room over the pickle-shop. Under 
his bed, too, was a kitchen-fender, secured upon 
equally favourable conditions. Other valuables 
consisted of a pair of brass candlesticks, with 
snuffers and tray complete, a serviceable tea- 
iaray, and a gridiron. It will be noted that he 
affected hardware in his investments : '^ It will 
last any time, you see ; and it ain^t easily broke,'^ 
he explained. Meanwhile, however, he had fixed 
covetous eyes upon a '' Pembroke table,'' which 
was adorning a broker's shop in Liquorpond 
Street; but at present he had been unable to 
come to anything like terms in regard to the 
article with the proprietor. 

"We are getting on very nicely, however,'^ 
he would say to himself, as he contemplated his 
possessions — ^generally the last thing he did 
before going to bed. ''And of course her go- 
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yemor will do someihiiig for ns ; He mnst haye 
sayed daring tHe many years he^sbeen at Fordyce 
and Pordyce's. And Uncle John will sorely help 
ns; in any case He's pretty snre to leaye something 
handsome to Liz — ^who else can he leaye his money 
to ? — and he must be worth pots of gold, that 
old coye mnst. Pm sorry he don't take kindly to 
me ; bnt if s my own fault. Any how, Liz hasn't 
done anything to offend him; and I think we 
shall do altogether pretty comfortably.'' 

It will be noticed, that although Mr. Stap 
had not been in the first instance attracted to his 
cousin Liz on that account, he had not failed snb« 
sequently to appreciate ^certain contingencies in 
her fayour, arising from the presumed wealth of 
her near relatiyes. Much in the same way that 
a general, suddenly compelled to encamp his 
army, is cautious to look round him, and ayail 
himself of eyery adyantage, natural or artificial^ 
that his position will afford him. Jemmy Stap, his 
mind made up to woo the lady, turned next to 
the consideration of all the benefits that could 
possibly accrue to him from his haying adopted 
that proceeding ; and the more he reflected upon 
it, the more he saw reason to persuade himself 
that altogether he had been guilty of no great 
folly or imprudence, but that, on the oontraiy, 
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the important step in life lie proposed to take was 
attended hj tlie most auspicious circumstances. 
Now-a-days love is a good deal leavened by dis- 
cretion ; or why do so many matches gp off " on 
the settlements*'? why are so many devoted 
lovers to be seen at Doctors' Commons^ studying 
the terms of the testaments under which their 
Dulcineas derive and hold their possessions ? 

It was at this juncture that there appeared 
upon the scene Mr. Gifford's son, Herbert. 

He had entered the counting-house of the 
firm of Fordyce and Fordyce with some view- 
though nothing very definite had been decided 
upon in that respect — of his ultimately joining 
his father in the business. Upon the occasion 
of William Moyle's being accidentally prevented 
from attending at his post with his customary 
punctuality, by reason of an attack of illness, 
Herbert, by desire of his father, had called in 
Whitfield Street, to make inquiries touching the 
state of health of the old clerk, and his progress 
towards recovery. During his visit, Herbert had 
for the first time met Liz Moyle. The object of 
his calling originally was made the excuse for 
future visits. The young lady was nothing loth ; 
indeed, it is probable that she held out every 
inducement to the gentleman to effect further 
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meetings. Ever on the watch for admiration^ she 
did not fail to see that she had made a marked 
impression upon the susceptible heart of young 
Mr. Gifford. He was bashful^ needed encourage- 
ment ; but the reality of his enthusiasm on her 
behalf was unmistakable. She glanced^ she 
smiled^ she invited his attentions. EEis visits to 
Whitfield Street continued long after the cause 
from which they sprung had altogether ceased^ 
and William Moyle, perfectly restored to healthy 
occupied again daily his high stool in Mr. Gifford's 
office. He called repeatedly ; he ventured to 
make presents more and more valuable^ which 
were not refdsed; in time he presumed to hint 
at his love^ and he was not rebuked. 

We are told that jealousy almost invariably 
proceeds from excess of self-love; but then I 
think it must be self-love unaccompanied by self- 
confidence. Certainly Jemmy Stap was in no 
hurry to become alarmed or suspicious concerning 
the visits of Herbert Gifibrd, or the presents he 
was enabled, out of his abundant allowance from 
his father, to make to Liz Moyle. At first, 
indeed, [the lady, unprepared perhaps for what 
was to follow, made no attempt at concealment 
in regard to these — ^was the rather communicative 
on the subject ; discussed and laughed over her 
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lover Herbert with her lover Jemmy, exhibitmg 
the jewellery presented by the one for the enter- 
tainment of the other ; repeated the subject of a 
good deal of her converse with Mr. Gifford's son; 
and honoured with laughter and applause the 
imitations of his tone and manner upon which 
Jemmy, indulging his natur9l talent for mimicry, 
repeatedly ventured. For during occasional visits 
to William Moyle at the counting-house. Jemmy 
had had opportunities of seeing and observing 
Mr. Herbert Gifford, and had received from that 
gentleman proofs of kindness and condescension. 
But of late it was noticeable that Liz was more 
reticent upon the subject. She avoided all un- 
necessary mention of Herbert's name; seemed 
much less inclined than of old to canvass and 
ridicule him. Not manifesting any especial alarm 
or anxiety. Jemmy was yet induced to investigate 
ihe cause of this change, and was desirous of 
accomplishing his object without rousing HiB 
lady's attention, or betraying himself in any way. 
He contrived an opportunity to call in Whit- 
field Street at a time when he knew for a cer- 
tainty that Liz would be from home. He was 
admitted by Nance the servant, and at once 
descended the kitchen stairs, to pay a visit to his 
grandfather. 
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The old man^ doabled over the fire^ his feet 
on the fender as nsnal^ nodded and smiled effii- 
cdyely as Jemmy approached him. 

'Tve brought yon a present^ grandfather/' 
he said; ''some snuff — ^best Irish blackguard— 
the real thing ; I thought you'd like some.'' He 
spoke loudly, so as to be heard by poor deaf old 
Zachaiy ; and, to prevent any mistake, handed a 
small packet wrapped in paper, the scent of which 
proclaimed its contents ; being opened, these 
were found to be an ounce or so of very highly 
dried snuff, light in colour, and looking, indeed, 
rather like powdered ginger. 

'^ Thank you. Jemmy — ^good boy ! bless you, 
my dear !" the old man said, nodding and smiling 
more than ever; and with trembling fingers he 
regaled his nose with a copious pinch. 

''Ain't it nice to see him a-taking of it so 
cleverly ?" Nance observed, with a wide grin of 
approval. 

Jemmy stopped, affecting to hear some one 
Galling from the upper part of the house. 

"The first-floor wants his boots,'f he said, 
turning to Nance. 

" Lor', to think of that ; and I ain't cleaned 
them yet, nor so much as scraped yesterday's 
mud off 'em 1" and she left the kitchen hurriedly. 
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to perform the operation of boot-cleamng in a 
remote part of the back premises. Jemmy was 
not slow to avail himself of her absence^ thus 
secured by a harmless stratagem. 

" What is it, my dear ?" old Zachary asked, 
probably reading a particular look on his grand- 
son^s face. 

^' Young Mr. Gifford comes here very often, 
don't he, grandfather?" spoken very distinctly, 
close to the old man's ear. 

'^ He do. Jemmy, often ; I see his legs go by 
the hairy railings. The sight of trousers he do 
wear ! A'most allays different — ^wonderful, I call 
it. But I know his legs well. TheyVe thin, for 
all his clothes is made so loose.^^ 

'^ He comes. to see Liz V^ 

The old man nodded many times, his eyes 
bright with cunning, and his look one of extreme 
pleasure. He was greatly gratified, first because 
he could hear so weU — for Jemmy spoke with 
most painstaking clearness of articulation— and 
then because a subject had been started upon 
which it was evident he possessed no incon- 
siderable information. 

'^ She puts on her best gownd to see him in,*' 
the old man whispered ; '^ she takes it off after 
he's gone; it's her company gown; too good to 
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wear every day, or for the likes of you or me to look 
at, Jemmy. Bat she's a fine girl, though nothing 
like what her mother was at her age; and dress 
becomes her, it do — ^I'll say that. And he's give 
her a ring." 

''A ring 1'' and there was the dent of a frown 
upon Jemmy's forehead. 

^^ A goold ring, my dear, with a place to put 
'air in — ^his 'air ; it's reddish ; but it's made darker 
with 'iling. I see it on her finger: she come 
down to get some 'ot water from the kettle on the 
'ob, and I see the ring. But she took it off 
arterwards. I don't think as she wants it knowed; 
and she never wears it in the evening — only in* 
the artemoon." 

" Wbat do you think of it all, grandfather ? 
Wliat does it mean ?" 

The old man chuckled, and rocked about, 
convulsed with pleasure. After a time he said, 
in a low voice, grasping his grandson's wrist — 

^' Dick Whittington married his master's 
daughter — ^you've heard tell of that ? Well, it 
ain't quite like that ; yet it's sim'ler. The same 
tale, turned upside-down ways, as you might say. 
If William's daughter was to go for to marry his 
master's son ! Ah I But more coorious thingg 
nor that 'as happened, mind you. Jemmy.'*' 
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^^But it can't be^ grandfather; it can't be; 
they've been making a fool of you;" and Jemmy 
watched with curiosity the effect of this observa- 
tion upon the old man. 

'^Making a fool of me, have they?" cried old 
Zachary, rather angrily. '' Have they ? Oh! ah I 
yes, indeed; it's likely, isn't it, at my time of 
life, that I*m to be took in so easy ? But I ain't 
so blind as some folks think — ^no, nor so deaf^ 
either, for the matter o* that. • I knows what I 
knows. I 'as my eyes open ; and when I can't 
see things, I can work them out in my mind— - 
clear as sums on a slate — as I sits here a-looking 
at the fire." 

" But I don't think there can be much in it, 
you know, grandfather." 

'^Then you're a fool, for your pains, that's 
what you are, for all you're being thought so 
sharp, and brought up in Lawyer Gashford's 
office. P'raps he don't care for her, and she don't 
care for him. Oh, dear, no, not a bit. P'raps he 
don't write to her; oh, dear, no, not at all— 
letters on pink paper." 

" He writes to her ?" 

" Can't I see the postman — ^the tails of his 
uniform — ^as he passes by the railings ? Can't I 
hear his knock ? I can — ^when he does it loud— 
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it almost makes the plates on the shelves yander^ 
rattle and fall off. Haven't I seen her ran to the 
door immediate ; and don^t she come down again 
in a minute^ a-smiling and a-stroking her ^air, 
and a-humming a toone^ or what-not^ looking as 
innicent as innicent^ for all the world as thoagh 
nothing had ^appened^ while there's the hedge of 
the letter a-sticking ont of the buzznm of her 
gownd aU the while ? I ain't the man I were. 
Jemmy ; but I can take notice of some things as 
goes on nnder my nose, as you may say. I ain't 
such a fool as that comes to, any ways." 

"And Uncle BiU — what does he say to it ?'* 
''Ah!" said the old man, shaking his head 
knowingly, and stroking his knees, '' William's a 
deep 'un ; he aUays wer*. To my thinking, he's 
cleverer nor John ; though he ain't got his talent 
for himages and such like, and so ain't made 
the money what John has. But he's deep, is 
William ; he's close ; he knows when to open his 
eyes, and when to shut 'em. He never says 
much, William doesn't; but he knows a deal, 
bless you, for all he seems so mum and quiet and 
unsuspicious-like. It ain't my business to talk 
to him about it, and it ain't his busiuess to talk 
to me about it ; and never a word to Liz, nor a 
question to Nance ; but William sees more with 
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^aif a eye nor most men does with two^ and that's 
my opinion on it^ that is. So we won't talk no 
more about it. Jemmy, only to say as this is very 
nice snuff, my dear, and it's thoughtful and kind 
of you to bring it to your poor old grandfather^ 
as there's a many people in the way of overlook- 
ing and forgetting. But Pm pretty hearty, all 
things considered. To be sure, my cough's 
troublesome at times ; and when I'm on my back 
my breathing's that difficult " 

And old Mr. Moyle wandered into a long 
enumeration of his ailments and troubles. 

Presently Jemmy Stap was sitting in the front 
parlour with his cousin Liz. 

The lady observed the cloud upon her lover's 
brow. She sought to dispel it by the increased 
sunshine of her charms. Never had her eyes 
sparkled so brightly ; never had her smile been 
so radiant ; and, with arch tossings of her head, 
her profdse ringlets danced in the air, shedding 
perfume around her. 

" Jemmy, dear," she said, softly, insinuatingly, 
and her hands rested upon his shoulders, '^ you 
haven't heard my new song. Shall I sing it to 
you?" 

'^Oh, bother your singing," Mr. Stap an- 
swered, with some abruptness; ^' don't make 
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such a fuss about it. Keep it for them as likes 
it, and cares for it. I don't, I own.*' 

" Why, what's the matter. Jemmy ?" 

"Nothing's the matter." 

'^What makes you so cross with me?'' she 
asked, with pretty piteousness. 

''Oh, ah! I dare say. Write to young 
Giflford and complain about it. I would, if I was 
you." 

''What do you mean, Jenmiy?" and there 
was some additional colour in her cheeks. 

"You know you write to him. You know 
you have letters from him." 

" Oh, Jemmy, you wicked story, you ! How 
can you? What's put this in your head ?" 

" Isn't it true, then?" he asked. 

" Why, no, of course it isn't," she answered, 
stoutly; "I should think not, indeed. Is it 
likely? Where do you get hearing such non- 
sense, I should Uke to know ? What old granny 
story will you get hold of next ?" 

The promptness with which his attack had 
been met, the dashing nature of Liz's defence, 
amazed Mr. Stap considerably. 

"You mean to say you don't care for 
him?" 

" I mean to say I don't, not a bit. What's 

VOL. II. F 
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young Gifford to me? A sflly sawny, thafs 
'V^hat he is/' 

'^ Earnest, Liz?" 

'' Earnest, of coni«e. How can yon go on so. 
Jemmy V* And affectionately she smoothed his 
hair from his forehead. 

'^Ah, Liz," Jemmy said, still doubting, "I 
think you're caught by his fine talk, and his 
money, and his smart clothes." 

^' Go 'long with you. For his talk, he's little 
enough to say for himself, I can tell you. And 
what do I care for his mon^ ? what's the good 
of it to me ? As to his smart clothes, there's 
some figures not all the dressing in the world 
can set off." 

And, by the play of her sparkling brown 
eyes, she convinced Jemmy that his was certainly 
not one of the kind of figures alluded to. Con- 
templated in that tender way, the most ferocious 
and hardened Old-Bailey barrister must have 
ceased to cross examine. Upon many other 
matters Jemmy had pre-determined to assail his 
cousin ; but he refrained. He was young, with 
all his cleverness, and Liz was certainly possessed 
of exceeding attractions. 

" Let me make you a nice cup of tea, dear," 
she said ; '^ and they've got some lovely water- 
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cresses at the shop round the comer. FU send 
out Nance for a bunch/' 

And for a time he consented to forget Her- 
bert Gifford^ his letters on pink paper^ and the 
goold ring with his 'iled hair set in it^ and to 
bask indolently in the sheen of Liz's charms. 
He was not demeaning himself properly^ perhaps^ 
as a clerk ia the house of Messrs. Gashford's^ of 
Gray's Inn. He was surrendering his suspicions^ 
and his wonted coohiess and cunning. But he 
was not the first man who had permitted himself 
to be duped by a woman^ and^ conscious of the 
deception^ was yet lulled by the comfort of the 
'moment into inaction^ into carelessness as to the 
exposure of the deceit and the deceiyed* 

" And you love me, Liz, really?" he asked. 

'' Of course ; you know I do. Jemmy.'* 

And he compelled himself to be satisfied with 
that statement. Could he have done otherwise ? 
Still this was with an under»current of resolution, 
in his own words, ''to keep his weather-eye 
open, and to look out for squalls." 



CHAPTER IV. 

CLEM BREAKS THE ICE. 

''You won't tell me her name — ^not even her 
Christian name, then V 

'' Clare, what is the nse ? How you do 
go on about this thing ! I thought you'd quite 
done with it last night/' 

''I am astonished; not. to be trusted even 
with her Christian name I" And Clare's tone 
and glance were full of reproach. 

Herbert could resist no longer. 

'' Well, if I tell you, mind, you promise not 
to worry me any more about it ?" 

'' Not for a long while, I promise faithfully." 

" Well, then, her name's Elizabeth." 

"Elizabeth?" — and Clare considered for a 
moment — " I don't think I like that name. It's 
long and awkward, and reminds one too much of 
the exiles of Siberia, or that Queen of England 
who was so great, and good, and strong-minded, 
and stiflF-backed, that I never could bear her. 
But I suppose you call her Bessie ? That sounds 
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very, mncli better. I could fancy a. Bessie might 
be ever nice and pretty. Do you call her Bessie^ 
Herbert ? and is she very nice and pretty V ( 

'' She's called Liz,'' Herbert confessed with 
some confusion. 

" Liz !" Clare repeated the name several 
times, in various tones, something as though she 
were trying the taste of it. ''Do you know, 
Herbert, I don't think I like that name at aU ? 
I've a dreadful suspicion that it's rather vulgar. 
Liz ? Liz ? No ; it does not sound well." She 
stopped to consider; and then, turning rather 
suddenly upon him, she asked, with an eager 
look of suspicion, '' Is she a lady, Herbert? Are 
you quite sure ? Is she anybody you ought not 
to be in love with ?" 

Herbert, colouring, went off into proftise 
panegyric, into noisy exclamation. She was an 
angel ; she was the loveliest of her sex ; she was 
perfect ; a queen of beauty : everything that was 
worthy and lovable and exquisite, etc. etc. How 
could Clare ask such questions ? What could put 
such things into her head? How could she 
think for a moment doubtingly, slightingly, of 
any one whom he loved ? Was he bliud, or a fool ? 
and so on, working himself at last into a passion, 
lashing up a storm of foolish outcry and anger. 
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" There, there, that will do, Herbert,'' Clare 
interposed at last. ''Pray be quiet. I didn't 
dream of offending you, or the lady either. I've 
no doubt she's all that could be desired, though 
her name is Liz." And there was just the 
slightest possible curl of contempt upon her lip 
as she spoke. " Let us agree that she's a picture 
of grace and loveliness and refinement, of noble 
birth and high position; everything, in short, 
that could be wished for in the . lady honoured by 
the love of Mr. Herbert Gifford." She paused. 
''And I'm not to be told any more ?" she asked, 
presently. 

"No," Herbert answered, sullenly, and he 
quitted her. 

This conversation had occurred in the break- 
fast-room of the house in Cumberland Crescent. 
Mr. Gifford had already taken his departure for 
the City in his brougham. Herbert generally 
followed him at a later hour. Mrs. Gifford al- 
ways breakfasted in her own room. Indeed, she 
never appeared down-stairs until noon, when 
after a protracted toilette, she was brought down 
with some diffilculiy, to take up her wonted re- 
cumbent position upon the couch in one of the 
drawing-rooms. 

"Shall you be in the Park this after- 
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noon^ Herbert?'' Clare followed him to in- 
quire. 

"Perhaps; I don't know. Very likely. I 
will if I can. Fm not sure; I may be pre- 
vented." He jerked ont sulky doubts and am- 
biguities in answer to her question. 

'^ That means he won't," Clare said to herself, 
as she sat alone in the break&st-room. " Why 
can't he say so ? Poor Herbert ! I'm afraid 
Fve made him really angry with me. But why 
does he go on in this strange way? Elizabeth? 
Liz ! It sounds horrid. I'm sure I don't know 
what to think about it. I don't know any girl 
named Elizabeth, only that tall, ugly Miss 
Sowerby. And Herbert can't possibly be in love 
with her, I should think. No man can, surely, 
with that terrible nose of hers. O you darling, 

you ^" And Clare broke off abruptly, to 

pounce under the table. She reappeared pre- 
sently, bearing aloft a tiny black kitten. 

" My precious Sweep !" she cried, addressing 
the small creature in terms of an extravagant and 
absurd affection. ''Has he come to see his 
'ittle mistress, and would he like some cream out 
of the jug ? Well, then, he saU, a darling." 

And forthwith the kitten, after being some- 
what surfeited with kisses, met with more sub- 
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stantial favour^ was regaled luxuriously^ lapping 
from a china saucer with the minutest and red- 
dest of tongues ; and presently a warm, purring, 
glossy bundle was hoisted on to Clarets shoulder, 
and from that post of honour and vantage sur- 
veyed the world around him with serious green 
eyes. 

''And do you know any lady named Eliza- 
beth, Sweep ? And what do you think of Her- 
bert's being in love, and being so mysterious, 
and not telling us anything about it. Sweep? 
And shall we be angry about it. Sweep, or shall 
we say nothing, and take it quietly, and give him 
our sanction and blessing when the proper time 
arrives — ^which shall we do. Sweep, my darling ?'' 

Sweep, with a cozy air of aflfection, merely 
rubbed his sleek sides against his mistress's 
golden head, and waved aloft a swelUng tail, and 
purred a prolonged song of pleasure and pride 
and delight. How dazzlingly fair and beautiful 
Clare looked by the side of her jetty little favour- 
ite — ^her constant friend and companion — ^her 
dearly-loved kitten ; if only he hadn't views so 
entirely antagonistic to hers upon the subject of 
fancy-work; if he would but entertain a little 
more respect for balls of silk and worsted, and 
not regard them so contemptuously as simply 
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things to be played with^ and tossed about^ and 
tangled, and torn. It was hardly worthy of him 
to hold these frivolous opinions, looking so 
fiercely wise, so solemnly earnest as he did, and 
yet ready, on a moment's whim, to dart after a 
fly, or gambol with a piece of string with a 
ridiculous abandonment, a most inconsistent and 
inconsequential hurry and thoughtlessness. 

And soon after Clare was to be seen pacing 
lightly to and fro upon the lawn in front of the 
house, a lace handkerchief upon her head, tied 
daintily imder her chin — ^witching enough in that 
impromptu costume — and her black kitten upon 
her shoulder. Very satiny looked Sweep as the 
sun-rays fell upon his skek coat. Very golden 
were Clare's curls escaping from confinement, 
and reaching down her back in a tangle of silky 
tendrils. 

She sang and talked to her kitten, ever re- 
turning, however, to Herbert's love affair. 

'' We don't know anything about this Miss 
Liz Nobody, do we. Sweep ? And Herbert's very 
naughty to keep us so in the dark, isn't he, my 
precious? We're growing suspicious, and we 
don't like to be treated so badly ; and we wonder 
what papa would say to it all, if he only knew, 
don't we. Sweep ? And we begin to think that 
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Herbert is a little bit of a goose^ and that lie 
XEiay get into trouble with this mysterious lady, 
who^ perhaps, may be a bad, designing woman, 
mayn't she. Sweep? For, alas, my poor kits, 
there are such people in the world, are l^ere 
notf^' 

Thereupon she grew more serious, and dis- 
posed to think, probably, that Sweep could, after 
aU, render but little aid in the consideration of 
the matter, she gave him his liberty, permitting 
him to play with the. grass on the lawn, or with 
iihe edges of her dress — and became occupied with 
serious thoughts upon Herbert's secret. 

After all has been said and written in praise 
of industry and in depreciation of idleness — ^the 
root of all evil, as the copy-books call it — ^never- 
theless it has to be confessed that there is yet a 
good deal of pleasure to be got out of lotus- 
eating, and sloth, and doing nothing. Don't you 
think the working-bee must sometimes look up 
from his labours to envy the drone his ample 
leisure and incapacity for business? So other 
workers must ofbentimes pause to covet the 
position of the idlers, who don't go to counting- 
houses, or chambers, or offices; who have no 
affidrs, to transact, books to keep or write, pulses 
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to SngeiTy or causes to plead. Nothing to do^ and 
plenty of time for itl Yes; idlenoss lias its 
delights; and thongh it looks well to be railing 
at and affecting to despise it^ and is proper and 
polite and exemplaiy so to do^ it is honestly what 
every man desiderates. For why, pray, do people 
toil so much now, but that they may toy by and 
by, purchasing with present unrest future repose. 
Natheless we would all be idle if we could. 

Clem Buckhtirst had nothing to do ; he had 
never had anything to do, or, if he had, had never 
done it. A boy at school, he had taken care 
never to learn his lessons — ^had received alto- 
gether quite a minimum of instruction. In the 
army he had thoroughly neglected his duties, and 
had retired; under not very creditable circum- 
stances, * after a brief span of service with his 
regiment. Though possessed of the most pre- 
carious of means — of very questionable " expec- 
tations,'^ he had led the life of a man of leisure 
and fortune, and had decidedly enjoyed himself. 
He was deeply involved; was surrounded by 
embarrassments, out of which he could perceive 
no path of escape ; had long ago exhausted all 
the money he had ever received; and was rapidly 
dissipating such credit as remained to him, on 
the strength of his former means, and the appan- 
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age of his social position ; and yet was but 
slightly moved by the circiunstatices in which he 
found himself — clearly was not terrified, certainly 
did not dream of extrication by a change of life, 
by abandoning idleness for industry, and working 
for his support. He was either little troubled by 
foresight, or he had unbounded feith in the future. 
Undoubtedly he had courage. Other men so 
situate would have had horrid dreams of coming 
trouble, want, penury, the workhouse, and so on, 
and toiled with desperation, if only to be rid of 
such phantoms. Clem would not .permit himself 
to be annoyed in such a way. Things would 
come right somehow ; if he did not precisely at 
the moment perceive in what way, of course he 
should be able to do so very shortly. His lost 
bets and play-debts had to be considered and 
met ; but for the rest he need not much concern 
himself. His creditors must wait; they could 
afford to let their claims stand over much more 
easily than he could manage to satisfy them: 
they couldn^t have money if he hadn^t any to 
give them. Surely that was conclusive. They 
must see that. Why say any more, tten ? wby 
be unreasonable, and, what was far worse, angry 
and troublesome ? His duns were put off with 
expostulations instead of money. 
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So he went on leading an idle^ not creditable^ 
yet not uncomfortable career. Popular among 
his associates at the Alcibiades Club^ well re- 
ceived by society — ^for he was handsome, elegant, 
polished, and sufficiently clever to be thought so 
by a good many — society doesn^t care to be par- 
ticular in its investigations concerning modes of 
life or means of livelihood — denying himself no 
pleasure, beautifiiUy dressed; living upon the 
best, luxuriously easy and indolent and reckless. 
No one would have been more puzzled than he 
would have been if called upon to explain how all 
this had been done in the past and could possibly 
be continued in the future. He could only have 
said that he deemed it would go on henceforth 
because it had been going on hitherto. Certainly 
any change in the existing state of things would 
not be originated by him. Why should it ? 

He was very late at the Club at night, card- 
playing, the seances sometimes being continued 
afterwards in the seclusion of his own rooms in 
Jasmin Street. He was very late at breakfast, 
giving some trouble thereby in the lodging- 
house. But who could complain of Mr. Buck- 
hurst — who was so nice-looking and gentleman- 
like, as all the servants agreed, and so closely 
allied with so many of the noble names in the 
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peerage 7 And aftier breakfast He had only to 
skim the Postj to play with a cheroot, and wonder 
what he should do to fill up his time until the 
arrival of the dinner-hour. 

In the occasional tedium of his abtindant 
leisure, he had often found amusement at the 
side of Clare Gray. There was a charm about her 
prattle he had failed to find in the talk of other 
women; and he had the good taste to perceive 
that she was very beautiful, was a charming ob- 
ject to contemplate, and that she diffiised some- 
what of her own sunshine and happiness upon all 
who came near her; just as everything that is 
exquisite and choice imparts benefit and solace to 
aU who will study it carefully — who will approach to 
consider andadmire with conscience and reverence. 

And at last he had permitted himself to fall in 
love, with yet a perfect knowledge that in such 
way he had laid himself open to the charge, from 
a man-of-the-world point of view, of being ex- 
tremely juvenile and indiscreet. He even, as it 
were, apologized to himself for his conduct, and 
was constantly justifying himself to himself with a • 
cry of, " Well, hang it, after all, you know, she's 
very pretty — ^a man can hardly help liking her : 
and I think she likes me ; and I might do worse ; 
and she'll have money;" and so on. 
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Paying a morning visit, lie fonnd himself alone 
witli tlie lady in« the drawing-room in Cnmber- 
land Crescent. She was very busy with her 
embroidery. He took a seat by her side, and for 
a few moments watched in silence the adroit nim- 
bleness of her fingers. At last he said, in his 
softest tones — 

*' I want you to put away your work for a few 
moments, Clare.^' 

"I can't, indeed, Clement,^' she answered. 
"And why should I? Do you think I can^t 
listen and talk and think just as well with my 
work in my hands as without it ? You're mis- 
taken : if I hadn't my needle and thread here, 
there would be nothing to fix my attention; and 
very likely my looks and my thoughts would go 
wandering all about the room, and out of the 
window, and miles and miles away, perhaps : who 
can say? Give me those scissors ; you'll blunt 
them terribly if you go on snipping paper with 
them, like that." ' 

'' But Pve something very particular to say to 
you." 

" Well, I'm a most patient Kstener." 

He couldn't help feeling a little annoyed at 
her cahnness. Surely, he thought, she must have 
some suspicion as to what he was about to say ; 
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must be, in a measure, prepared for it. His con- 
duct of late had been, he thought, tolerably ex- 
pUcit. He waited a Uttle; and then, bending 
down the better to see her face — ^for her head 
was lowered over her work — ^he said — 

^' You find me a very frequent visitor here, 
don't you, Clare V 

" Yes,'' she answered simply ; ^^ but you know 
you are a very old friend of Herbert's — a school- 
fellow of his — and you are related to mamma's 
family. We are always very glad to see you. 
Now, pray don't get that crimson silk into a 
tangle." 

'*^But I had other reasons for coming here, 
besides those." 

" Well, I think you are rather a favourite of 
papa's ; and I. suppose it's agreeable to you to 
come here ?" 

" That is so ; can you guess why ?" 

She noticed something pecuhar in his tone, 
and looked up for a moment inquiringly from her 
work. There was more animation in Clem's face 
than was usual with him ; a more briUiant light 
in his eyes, fixed upon hers, as she could not fail 
to remark, with some eagerness and fervour. Yet 
she could not or would not interpret these signs 
rightly. She laughed gently, as she said — 
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''Well, you are very idle, you know, Clem. 
You have nothing wliatever to do all day long. 
You can^t be always at the Club, or in the Park ; 
you may as well come and while away a few hours 
here occasionally, as anywhere else. Is that 
what you mean ?" 

'' No,'' he answered, with some abruptness ; 
'' I come to see you, Clare.'' 

'' To see me ? I am greatly flattered." Her 
breathing was quickened as she spoke. 

" You know it, Clare ] you. must know it," 

And he told her of his love in a few plain 
words, in rather an under-tone, not without emo- 
tion; indeed, with a suppressed feeling in his 
voice and manner, that aided his cause much 
more eSectively than a more pronounced or pas- 
sionate method of declaration could have done. 

" You don't mean this, Clement ; you can't," 
Clare said nervously, putting away her work. 
" Are you acting a part ? Is this a trick you are 
playing me?" She hardly knew what she was 
saying. 

"Dearest Clare." And he took her hand, 
and tried to draw her towards him. 

'' No, no ; let me go." She disengaged her- 
self, rose, and moved hurriedly to the window* 
He was about to follow. 

VOL. ir. G 
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•'No; stay there, Clement. Let me have a 
moment to myself. I never dreamt of this. I am 
taken by surprise;^' and she pressed her hands 
upon her forehead^ and there was quite a fright- 
ened look upon her face. 

'^ Tell me, Clare, that I may hope,'^ he urged 
gently, after a few minutes. 

" I don't know what to say, or to do. I had 
no idea of this.'* 

'^ I have not offended you^ Clare V^ 

'^ No j but— don't speak to me, please, for a 
little while. I shall be more myself ' presently. 
This has come upon me so suddenly, it seems to 

me so strange ^' She stopped; then in a 

cahner tone, she resumed, '' I am sorry for this, 
Clement ; I wish you had not spoken to me as 
you have done." 

''Why so, Clare?" 

"I have been very happy , hithei*to, looking 
upon you as a friend — as a friend of Herbert's — 
and glad always to see you. I never thought of 
your entertaining such feelings for me as you 
have just now told me of. I did not want you to 
think of me like this. I should feel flattered, no 
doubt — grateful, perhaps — ^but I can't. I am 
only distressed, and sorry — angry almost. In- 
deed, I wish you had not spoken to me of this. 
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We^ve been so happy here, and now there must 
be a change. Everything must be different now 
between us.*' 

Clement frowned; he wore a puzzled look. 
She turned to him in haste, putting out her 
hand. 

^' Don^t be angry with me, Clement. I am 
foolish and childish, very likely. But, indeed, I 
don't wish to say anything that may cause you 
paia. This has seemed so sudden to me, I have 
said I hardly know what ; I could almost fancy 
this had all happened in a dream.'' 

" You don't love me, Clare ?" There was a 
look of such tender appeal on his handsome face, 
that Clare was deeply moved, and tears filled her 
eyes. 

'^Let us say no more about this, Clement, 
now j not for a long, long time. Let us go on as 
though this had never been. I have every wish 
to think kindly of you, Clement, and indeed I 
have always done so ; but in this sudden way I 
am unprepared — I don't really know my own 
heart." 

^^ I don't wish to press you for an answer now, 
dearest," Clem said softly, and he raised her 
hand to his lips ; " but feeling as I do towards 
you, what could I do but speak ? And it is not 
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60 very wonderful that I should love you. Glare ; 
it is indeed only natural. I did not mean to take 
you by surprise, to cause you any alarm or pain, 
be sure of it, Clare ; but I thought, I hoped, that 
you had already remarked my love for you — ^I 
could not have concealed it longer if I would — 
that you were not unprepared to hear me speak 
about it as I have spoken. Don't shrink from 
me " 

'^ No more now, Clement, please ; not a word 
more/' 

" It shall be so, Clare, if you will ; only tell 
.me one thing. There is no other ? — it is not for 
that reason V 

^' No, no, Clement ; indeed not.'' 

'' I shall hope on, then, dearest. Don't look 
so frightened at me. I won't speak of this again, 
not for some time to come, since it must be 
80 ; and all shall be between us as it has been 
hitherto— as though I had not spoken. We will 
be friends still, Clare, with a hope, on my side at 
least, that by and by we may become something 
dearer still to each other. So we will let the 
matter rest now ; and you, Clare— you will have 
pity, will you not ? You will think kindly of me, 
and presently you will try to love me; let me 
hope that, dearest ?" 
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" Yes/' slie answered, in a low, scared, half- 
dreamy tone ; " I will try to do so/' 

And then she hid her face in her handker* 
chief, while he pressed his lips again upon her 
hand. He was very handsome, very graceful;, 
tender and forbearing and considerate in his 
wooing, the most obdurate of women would have 
been moved towards him, would have answered 
him not less favourably than Clare had done. 
And Clare was not obdurate ; had a liking even 
for Herbert's friend, though as yet this was but 
on the surface of her heart — ^had not fairly pene- 
trated it. 

They were interrupted. Mrs. Gifford^s maid 
entered, heralding the approach of her mistress^ 
bearing shawls and cushions, preparing and 
maldng comfortable the couch for the invalid. 
Clem Buckhurst stayed a few minutes to inter- 
change greetings with Clarets mamma, and then 
left the house. 

. ^^ Clement seemed in a great hurry to go,^^ 
Mrs. GiflTord observed. 

" Yes, he has some appointment, I believe.'^ 

'^ How flushed your face is, Clare dear. Are 
you ill?'' 

'^ My head aches a little ; it has ached all the 
morning. I think FU go and lie down.'' 
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Clare stooped to kiss her mother^ and then 
quitted the room rather hurriedly. There was a 
peculiar smile upon Mrs. Gifford's faded face as 
her eyes followed her daughter's movements. 

" I think she likes him/' she said to herselC 
" Can he have spoken ? Certainly there is some- 
thing strange about Clare's manner.^' And she 
held up her feather fan to screen the light from 
her eyes. 

Clare locked herself in her room. Alone, she 
felt more at ease. But she had lost her usual 
calmness and repose of maimer — ^that certain air 
of imperiousness and self-possession which it had 
been her wont to wear. She was agitated, per- 
plexed, startled by this unlooked-for avowal of 
love. As yet she was hardly aware of the state 
of her own heart ; she knew only that an impor- 
tant event in her life had occurred. She was 
loved ; had been solicited to give her own love in 
return. Yet she had never looked upon Clement 
Buckhurst in the light of a lover, but simply as a 
friend — as the schoolfellow of Herbert. And 
now he loved her ; she had won his heart from 
him, as he said ; and many, many women, she 
felt sure, would be proud of such a conquest, for 
Clem was much admired and caressed and liked. 
But she was such a child in such matters ; with 
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all her womanly airs and pretensions^ she felt 
scared rather than soothed and complimented by 
Glomes confession. She knew not what to say^ 
or do^ or think. She did not dare to speak of it 
to any one. To make a confidant? Certainly 
she could not at present. She shrunk from the 
very thought of such a thing. It was painM 
enough to think upon this subject ; but to speak 
of it ? It could not be. 

She had been all along unconscious as a child 
of her beauty, and of its influence — of its certain 
power to bring worshippers to its shrine. It was 
with almost a cry of amazement that she had , 
found a lover at her feet; and from this state of 
feeling she could not readily recover. By and 
by, perhaps, she would grow more recondled and 
accustomed to the idea. Meanwhile she sought 
to study her own heart; was there, in all its 
pure depths, one grain of real love for Clement 
Buckhurst ? 

Presently she began to take pleasure in the 
thought that she was loved; and so earnestly, 
too; for there had been a real fervour about 
Glomes manner. She began to find pride in the 
conviction that she was possessed of such power 
over the happiness of another, and that other so 
graceful and courtly a gentleman as Clem Buck* 
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hurst^ her friend^ Herbert's friend^ tbeir constant 
visitor and favoured guest. Had the others ever 
contemplated that his coming amongst them 
would end in this way? Had she only been 
blind ? Had Herbert looked forward to his iriend 
becoming her lover^ and in time her husband ? 
Had her mother seen this ? Had her stepfather, 
with all his cleverness and foresight, and great 
kindness and affection for her ? 

So, very beautiful in her innocence, decked 
with the choicest blushes of maidenly confusion, 
her eyes very bright, while yet they were at times 
half- veiled by her tears, Clare sat alone, rapt in 
contemplation of Clement's avowal of love ; dwells 
ing upon this ; investigating as well as she could, 
poor child, the state of her own feelings in regard 
to him, until at last she brought herself near to 
wishing that she could give him back her love in 
return for his. Could she do this ? But to wish 
to do so was not far from doing it. 

The lover, it must be confessed, was less dis- 
composed. He wandered into the park ; pacing 
along the more secluded paths, however. At last 
he sat down upon a sequestered bench, sheltered 
by spreading elm-boughs. He leisurely drew a 
cheroot from a pocket-case, and lighted it. 
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'' Well, IVe done it/' he said meditatively ; 
" Pve broken the ice. It was less successful than 
I anticipated, I did not look for her being so sur^ 
prised and upset. But all will come right in the 
end. She's a charming girl. She never looked 
more lovely than this morning. And I do love 
her, indeed I do.'' 

He communed with himself as he smoked. 
At last he said : 

'^ Dear Clare ! I'm not good enough for her, 
I know that. But then who is ? I'm not much 
worse than a load of other fellows, that's one 
thing ; and if she loves me, and she will, if she 
doesn't already, what does it matter ?" 

Still, for the first time in his life, perhaps, he 
contemplated with some regret the manner' of his 
past and present Hfe, and looked forward to the 
future not altogether without some dissatisfac- 
tion. 

Then, thinking, perhaps, that a good dose of 
worldly talk would act as a sort of tonic upon his 
mental system, he bethought him that he would 
go and call upon his aflFectionate uncle. Colonel 
the Honourable Alfred Buckhurst. 

At the same time Clem admitted to himself 
the necessity of exercising caution as to re- 
vealing to the Honourable Alfred the fact of the 
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" ice being broken/^ The Colonel was not a man . 
open at aU times to a recital of love ; was not^ 
indeed, a very eligible person to fill the post of 
confidant, or to act as lover's friend. 



CHAPTER V. 

LOOEINQ SACK. 

PooE Bryan Tredgold was lying upon the small 
truckle-bed in the upper room of the '^ Harp Inn,'' 

Exhausted and sufferings he seemed to be re- 
duced to a state of semi-consciousness ; it was as 
though pain had acted upon him like an opiate. 
He was resigned to an apathetic contentment ; 
had lost the human instinct which incites to mar- 
velling and question; was dreamily impassivOj 
accepting quite as matters of course events which 
he would otherwise have accounted strange and 
wonderfiil. At present, indeed, he was too weak 
to do other than this ; hi^ hold upon life was very 
precarious; it might give way at the lightest 
tension or irritation. All his strength was needed 
to endure and to Hve; it was not a time for other 
considerations. 

He became sensible of the presence of John 
Moyle^ much in the same way as he had recognized 
Noel—without surprise or inquiry. Though years 
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liad intervened since his parting from his old 
friend, there seemed to him nothing unusual in 
the fact that the sculptor should now find his way 
to the sick man's side in this hour of great afflic- 
tion. He had no thought for the fact that Noel 
had been absent from Wales at the time of the 
accident; had been, in consequence, summoned 
hurriedly to the spot; that John Moyle had 
undergone a long and fatiguing journey to be 
there also ; that his presence was in truth some- 
thing unlooked-for and remarkable. In the state 
to which the sufferer had been brought, perhaps 
even more noticeable circumstances would have 
seemed to him only ordinary and of course. 

John Moyle, much moved, bent down to take 
Bryan's hand. 

'^ My poor, poor friend !" He could say no 
more for his agitation and his sobs. 

'^ Old John !'' Bryan murmured feebly, as he 
endeavoured to return, the sculptor's pressure of 
his hand. But his muscles relaxed, his eyes 
closed ; he was asleep, or insensible from exhaus- 
tion, it was hard to say which. 

John Moyle turned to Noel. 

^^Pve come after you, you see, Noel, my 
boy," the old man said rather wildly . ^^ I couldn't 
bear. to be left- alone; I couldn't bear to stay 
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away and think that he might die^ and I should 
never see him more. Pve enough to reproach 
myself with as it is ; I didn't need that to be 
added. WeWe been parted for years and years. 
My fault ! my fault ! I couldn^t let him go away 
for ever without a word, without a sign ; my poor 
old friend ; that he thought kindly of me to the 
last j that he gave me his blessing before he went 
down into the grave ! His blessing ! Yes, and 
his forgiveness, in spite of all, in spite of all !^' 
As he spoke passionately, he became loud and 
vehement. 

'^ Hush V said Noel, sternly. '^ He is asleep ; 
this noise will wake him.^' 

Outside the inn, Mr. Puckle encountered 
Williams, the surgeon. 

'' Fve just been round to the other patients,^' 
said Williams. ^^ They're going on very well. 
That Irish navvy, O'Halloran, isn't nearly so bad 
as I feared. There's no reason why he should be 
kept here ; he may just as well be moved up 
town ; it will be handier to have him there. It 
seems to me he's been making a great fuss all 
a;bout nothing, or next to nothing. But that's 
always the way with those Irish ; howling and 
screaming, and not letting you come near them 
to see what's the matter. You'd have thought at 
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first that every bone in the fellow's body had been 
broken; he yelled like a madman if you so mach 
as stretched out your little finger to touch him. 
But, Lor', there's no damage done to signify. 
He's bruised a good bit, and his face is scratched, 
and he's a little sprained altogether, but that's all. 
He'll be as well as ever in a day or two ;' he's a 
good deal more frightened than hurt. He keeps 
on moaning now; but I believe it's half from 
disappointment that he isn't so much injured as 
he expected. Those Irish always puzzle me. 
They behave worse than children when they get 
into the doctor's hands ; always lose their heads, 
and give way to the notion that it's all up with 
them. The man's been halloaing for his priest, 
so that you might have heard him miles oflF. ' If s 
dead I am intirely, docther darUn' !' he keeps on 
crying. ^ Let me spake a word to Father Dono- 
van;' but I've got him quiet at last with a dose of 
laudanum. He'll wake up a difierent creature." 

'' And the ganger, Bryan — ^what of him ?" 

The doctor looked grave. 

^^ A bad case that. Hopeless from the first, as 
I feared." 

'' You don't mean that ?" 

'^ I do. The man's going fast; I don't see a 
chance of saving him." 
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''Poor fellow!" said Mr. Puckle, in a low 
tone. 

" I hear some firiends have come down to see 
him from London." 

'' Yes ; Griff sent for the laddie^ Bryan's boy, 
as they call him here : and an old man has joined 
him — John Moyle — ^but no relative, I believe. 
They are terribly cat up." 

" They should be told of the state in which he 
Hes ; indeed, I think the man himself should be 
informed of it. He's not an ordinary labouring 
man, it's easy to see that ; and he may have busi- 
ness affairs to settle. If you think it likely, the 
man had better be told that he hasn't much longer 
to live." 
• ''But who is to tell him this?" 

"Well, I think you'd better. You know 
more of him than I do ; he's more in the habit of 
seeing you than me. You must use discretion, 
however. Don't do it if the man seems positively 
too weak to bear it, or too little conscious to un- 
derstand you. Do it gently; don't alarm him 
more than you can help. You don't like the 
task ?" 

"Plainly, I don't.'^ 

"Well, perhaps Curate Griff might do it; but 
it will try him terribly. He hasn't your nerve 
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nor your judgment ; and he^s greatly upset with 
all this sad business. I think a map like Bryan 
would bear your way of doing it better than 
Grirs." 

^'Well, rildoit/' 

'' That's right. I must go now. I've busi- 
ness up town ; but Pll come round again as soon 
as possible. Meanwhile^ there's a poor little 
creature or two coming into J}he world I must go 
and see after. Those factory hands ! the trouble 
they give me and poor GriflF too I" 

The doctor mounted his rough sorrel pony 
and cantered out of sight. Mr. Puckle 
mused solemnly as he watched his departure. 
The face of the inspector wore a stem, gloomy 
look, and he champed his orange beard uncon- 
sciously. 

'' No, I don't like the task," he muttered ; 
'^ not so much on Bryan's account. He's a brave 
heart ; and a man so near death knows he is no 
better than any one can tell him. He'll fear to 
die less than I shall fear to tell him of it. It's 
not for him I shrink from it, but for those other 
poor souls — ^the laddie and the old man." 

And Mr. Puckle re-entered the '' Harp Inn." 

Noel had been compelled at last to yield to the 
urgent solicitations of his friends, and had quitted 
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the bedside of the wounded man to obtain a brief 
interval of rest. He was, indeed, fairly worn out 
with prolonged watching ; and, stretched upon a 
bench in another part of the inn, he had sunk 
forthwith into a heavy sleep. He had not con- 
sented, however, to withdraw from the room in 
which his friend lay dying until he had obtained 
a distinct promise from Mr. Puckle, who had un- 
dertaken to occupy meanwhile his post by the 
bedside, that he should be roused instantly if any 
change took place in the condition of the invaUd. 
John Moyle, in a bewildered, lethargic, depressed 
state, had also permitted himself unresistingly to 
be led from the room. He occupied an arm-chair 
in front of the kitchen-fire — ^resigned not so much 
to complete sleep as to a sort of sluggish, inter- 
mittent dreaming. Now, with closed eyeUds, he 
leant his head upon his chest, or nodded forward 
drowsily; now, with yet no speculation in his 
eyes, he stared rigidly at the floor, like a clair- 
voyante whose gaze is occupied rather with objects 
within than without, or as though under the in-' 
fluence of an absolute trance. 

Curate GriflF had been earnest in the proffer of 
his services as a watcher by the side of the suf- 
ferer, and had only withdrawn from the scene 
upon the almost stern reminder of Mr. Puckle 

VOL. II. H 
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that it behoyed him to husband his over-taxed 
strength, and to recruit as much as possible his 
disordered nervous system, in order that he might 
sustain the further calls upon him which the future 
would certainly have in store. 

So Cluny Puckle sat alone with the sick man. 
It was night, with the perfect stillness of a hamlet 
lost among the Welsh hills. The long-drawn 
breathing of the patient was plainly audible. One 
candle, placed upon the floor so that the face of 
the sleeper should remain in shadow, and his eyes 
should not be wounded by the rays of the flame, 
sufficed to hght the room. Mr, Puckle sat and 
watched, his hard, weather-beaten face fixed in a 
harsh frown, yet with the hght of much pity and 
sorrow in his eyes.. 

" He may sink from sleep into death placidly, 
without pain or struggle,^^ he muttered; '^per- 
haps it would be best to die so. What if parting 
words are left unsaid ? — so much sorrow is spared. 
May there not be more anguish than comfort in 
the last good-bye ? They who die silently and 
suddenly are not the less mourned or the sooner 
forgotten. Poor fellow ! at his age, in the ful- 
ness of his strength, to end thus a shipwrecked 
life ! for so his must have been. It^s very 
sad/' 
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And he pressed the back of his hand roughly 
across his eyes. 

Presently the sick man awoke^ with an abrupt 
Btart; glanced round him with an anxious, in- 
quiring air. 

Mr. Puckle interpreted his looks. 

''Noel will be here presently. The poor 
laddie is overcome with fatigue. He has gone to 
rest for a while.^^ 

Bryan nodded approvingly. 

" You^re thirsty, maybe/^ said the inspector. 
''You were to take this cooling draught when 
you awoke. Let me help you.'' 

And he held the cup to the lips of the sick 
man. 

'' I give a great deal of trouble/' Bryan said, 
with a faint, sad smile. 

''You are better?" 

Bryan shook his head. 

"I am less giddy. I feel little pain. My 
limbs are all numbed, as though they were already 
dead." 

His voice was very weak and low. 

" Let me put your pillow straight for you. Is 
that better?" 

With the 'tenderness of a woman the inspector 
adjusted the furniture of the bed, smoothing 
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the draperies, and closing them round the suf- 
ferer. 

'^You^re very kind to me, Mr. Puckle. I 
don^t feel it the less, sir, though I haven^t the 
strength to say much about it. One thing, it 
will be over soon now.^' 

'^ You mean ^' 

" I knew it from the first, sir. It was the 
warning of a moment, that was all ; but it was 
not to be mistaken. I knew it meant death as 
plainly as though the word had been spoken in 
my ear. I tried to cry to the others. Please 
God, they were saved, and will do well yet. One 
moment — then the weight came upon me with a 
terrible crush ! I knew it was all over with me 
then — that Heaven had asked for my life back 
from me.^' 

(The fate of the other suflferers by the accident 
had been concealed from Bryan. He had been 
only told that they had been injured, not hope- 
lessly.) 

" And you don't fear death, Bryan V asked 
Mr. Puckle slowly, in a solemn, moved voice. 

" It was more terrible to me, sir, a week ago, 
when it seemed a long, long way off from me. 
Now, when it's come quite close — ^has its hand 
upon me — it doesn't scare me. I see little in it 
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to shrink from, sir. Somehow, I think the closer 
one draws to Heaven, the more one feels sure of 
its mercy and love and pity/^ 

The inspector did not speak for some minutes, 
but he pressed the dying man^s hand tremu- 
lously. 

" I fear it is so, Bryan. I fear it is as you 
say. I've been talking to Dr. Williams about it. 
It is right that you should know all. You are 
brave enough to hear me ? He says, simply, 
that he has no hope of your recovery ; that he 
can do nothing to save you to us." 

" Thank you, sir, for telling me," Bryan said, 
in a low voice. Then he added reverently, 
'^God^s wiU be done." And presently, with a 
long and painful sigh, '' Poor Noel !" 

Neither spoke for some time. The tears were 
trickling down the inspector's lined face, and 
wetting his beard. 

" You don't remember me, Bryan Tredgold ?" 
he said at length, slowly. 

Bryan turned upon him a surprised look. 

" Mr. Puckle V^ he said inquiringly. 

'^You don't remember me? Can you cast 
your thoughts back, now, many, many years? 
Try. It is not. Heaven knows, with any thought 
to pain you I ask you to do this — ^with any effort 
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to discover such part of your past history as you 
may have wished should not be disclosed. It is 
with far other intentions that I beg this of you, 
believe me. Think, then, of long, long ago, 
when we were both quite young — at the outset of 
our journey through the world. Can you recol- 
lect at that time knowing, befriending, one of 
my name V 

^^The past seems very clouded,^' Bryan an- 
swered dreamily ; " perhaps after-events, of cruel 
importance to me, prevent my remembering with 
any distinctness what had gone before. One of 
your name you say ?'' 

'^ Yes. Ton were Uving in London, in a house 
in Newman Street. John Moyle, then a poor, 
hard-working, struggling man, was there also. 
Then came by mere chance among you, from the 
north, a poor Scotch lad, to whom you both 
showed much kindness — a helping-hand to a 
stranger, fiiendless and alone in a new place, is a 
very kind hand, and the benefits it confers are not 
soon forgotten. You received that young Scotch 
lad as a friend ; aided him with advice and sym- 
pathy — ^yes, and money, though neither of you 
had much of that same to spare. And we had 
pleasant talks, then, over our pipes by the fire- 
Kght, and were hopeful and happy taUdng of the 
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filture; for we were young, and it is only old 
men who prate of the past. I have not forgotten 
this. I was the young Scotchman you helped 
aaid befriended.^^ 

" Yes, I remember somethiug of this now ; 
yet not clearly .^^ 

'' Well, I obtained the object of my ambition 
at that time— an appointment in India — and we 
parted. I quitted England. We heard little of 
each other afterwards. I did not write many 
letters ; men seldom do when they are separated 
from their friends by thousands of miles. Some- 
thiug I did hear of you, but nothing of a cer- 
tainty, that I believed, or wished to believe. It 
hinted at trouble and suffering, but I could not 
inquire in it, or I would not, it matters little now. 
When next we met, by a strange accident, it was 
hare in this country. Under an assumed name, 
you came to me to ask for employment upon 
the railway upon which I was myself engaged, 
•after a wandering, not profitable, chequered life/' 

Bryan winced, shuddered. 

" You knew me V^ 

" Yes, very soon ; but I saw that I was not 
recognized in turn. It was not to be wondered 
at. I saw, too — ^I could not fail to do so — ^that, 
for reasons of your own, you did not wish to be 
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recognized ; that you had a secret, into which I 
had no right, as I had no wish, and indeed I have 
none now, to attempt to penetrate. It was evi- 
dent that you had planned to remain here un- 
known, and gain your living by your own labour. 
I respected your project. I helped you as well 
as 1 could. Perhaps I might have done more for 
you ; but my influence here is not great. I held 
my peace, however, and did what I thought best 
for you, and for the boy you brought with you.^' 

^^Ah, poor Noel!'' 

^^ I speak of these things,'' Cluny Puckle con- 
tinued solemnly, ''with this object, only — ^to 
assure you that, if need be, I will be of service 
to you now, to the utmost of my power, as you 
assisted me in the past. If it is Heaven's will 
that you are to be taken away, it may be some- 
thing to you to know that you leave behind you 
one who will carry out your last wishes to the 
letter. Tell me nothing of your own history, it 
is unnecessary, I don't seek to know it; but 
if I can serve you or yours, be assured I will. 
If there is anything you would do yourself by 
and by, but cannot, because time does not per- 
mit and Heaven wills otherwise, only tell me, and 
I will do it for you in your name as faithftdly as 
a man may ; if there is any one over whose in- 
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terests you would have me watch, one you would 
confide to my charge ^' 

" Ah, I see ; you mean Noel ? You mean you 
will help the poor boy when I am gone ? God 
bless you for that ! God bless you/^ 

'^ Yes, I mean that, Bryan Tredgold. I will help 
him, so Heaven help me, when most I need it/' 

"Poor boy!'' and Bryan's voice broke, and 
he raised a trembling hand to his eyes. After- 
wards he grew more composed, and in a calmer 
tone he said, " You're very good to me. I might 
have known you were an old friend from the first. 
It wasn't likely I should make any new ones, and 
only an old friend could have been so kind to me 
as you have always been. I remember you now, 
at least I think I do. Tour face seems veiy 
difierent to the face I knew long ago, very dif- 
ferent ; there's not a line the same, as it seems to 
me. And yet now and then there comes a look 
across it — ^and just now, when you spoke of Noel, 
it was very, very clear to me — a look I'm sure I've 
seen before, and known years and years back. 
But the things that have happened since! I 
may well have a bad memory, for all that went 
before, when I think of all that's happened since 
we parted long ago, as you say." 

"Don't speak of the past; don't think of it." 
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'' No, it can matter little now ; let the past 
go. What is done, is done. Let all be forgotten 
now, and forgiven, if it may be so. Let me die 
unknown, as I have lived, plain George Bryan, a 
labourer on the Mid- Wales Railway, killed such 
a day on the works. Let them write that over 
my grave.^^ 

He rambled now, speaking inarticulately, in a 
changed voice. Then he closed his eyes sleepily, 
and was silent. In some alarm at these symp- 
toms, Mr. Puckle bent down over him, pressed a 
finger upon his pulse. 

^^He yet lives,^' he said; ''but there is a 
change coming.^' 

Bryan began to murmur. Then, rousing him- 
self, he said, with some eagerness — 

''Ah, yes, Cluny Puckle. I remember, now, 
surely. You are he, yes. Stay. One word 
more. You remember her?*' He asked the 
question in a strange hissing whisper. "You 
remember her ?" 

"Yes, Bryan, I do/' 

'^ Dead, dead ! Poor thing, dead years and 
years V' cried Bryan, piteously, and he covered 
his face. 

" Yes, as I thought,'^ Mr. Puckle murmured 
gravely. 
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Pop a time all was very still. Then the 
patient^ with an effort, and some wildness of 
manner, asked for Noel. 

Mr. Puckle left the room to rouse Noel, asleep 
on his bench in another room. The young man 
awoke with a start, as the heavy hand of the 
inspector was pressed upon his shoulder. 

'^ Go to him, laddie,'^ said Mr. Puckle. 

^^Is he worse?" and Noel shuddered, blaming 
himself for having slept, for having for a moment 
quitted the bedside of his friend ; severe upon 
the weakness of his human nature ; ' charging 
himself with want of feeling — ^he could sleep while 
Bryan suffered. 

'' His troubles will soon be over, poor soul I" 

" You mean /' but Noel shrank from put- 

tiug into words his rendering of the inspector's 
meaning. 

'^ Be brave, poor Bryan's going from us ; he 
is dying, my boy. Don't give way ; be brave, for 
his sake ; think of that ; he wiU suffer so much 
the more, laddie, if he sees you suffering. There, 
there, that's better. Brace up your heart, Noel, 
laddie.'^ 

'^ Let me go to him, let me go to hiin !" and 
Noel hurried away. 

^'Poor bairn I" said Cluny Puckle, '^it's a 
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hard trial for Hm, a very hard trial ; and he's full 
of feeling, is the laddie. But I must send off for 
Williams ; one of the ^' Harp'' boys will soon reach 
him, going quick upon one of the ponies. He 
can do httle good ; but it wiU be some comfort 
to think that all was done that was possible, and 
that the doctor was here at the last." 

Noel sat by his bedside, with Bryan's hand 
locked in his. They remained so for some time 
without speaking. 

^^Noel, my boy," said the sufferer, raising 
himself with an effort. 

^^ Yes, Bryan?" 

'^ Lift up the candle ; take it from the floor, 
and place it on the table there. I can't see very 
well; and I want the light to shine upon your 
face, Noel." 

The young man obeyed these directions with 
a sad eagerness. 

'^That's better, I can see you now; and the 
room's lighter. The day's breaking, isn*t it, 
Noel?" 

'' Yes, Biyan." 

" Ah !" A pause ; then, " I shall see the sun 
rise ; but I shall never see it set again." 

'' Don't say that, Bryan." 

'' I am going away from you, Noel. I knew 
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it from the first. I knew I was hurt beyond all 
hope of cure. Don't cry, Noel. It's something 
to die with my hand in yours, my boy ; and to 
think that we've been friends — always, Noel, 
haven't we ? — ^with never a hard word, never an 
angry thought between us.^^ 

'' Oh, Bryan, you've been a father to me — 
more than a father,'' sobbed the young man. 

" God bless you, Noel, for saying that V 
Bryan cried, with a strange thrill in his voice ; 
and presently, '^ Tell me that again, Noel ; say 
again I've been as a father to you, my poor boy. 
You don't know how happy it makes me to hear 
those words.'' 

''You'll be the same still when I'm gone, 
won't you, Noel?" he asked, soon afterwards; 
'' brave and good as a man, as you have been a 
boy? Promise me that, Noel; and one thing 
more : you'll think well of me, my dear — kindly 
always — as of one who loved you, and did all he 
could to help you — to protect you — to make you 
happy." 

''Always, Bryan, always; indeed, indeed I 
will." 

" Yet, no," he added, with a shudder. " You 
mustn't think too well of me. I wouldn't have 
that; I wouldn't cheat you of your love and 
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kindnesB^ NoeL There is much in the past 
that is better left unknown — untold. But there is 
something should be said — somethings before I 
die, I should like you to know, my boy ; for it is 
better you should hear it from my lips, rather 
than by any cruel chance learn it from another's. 
Are you listening to me ?" 

"Yes, Bryan/' 

" Perhaps, Noel, I don't deserve your love — 
am utterly unworthy of it/^ He waited for a few 
minutes, then in a calmer tone went on : " Tou 
know, Noel, that I might have risen to be some- 
thing better than a ganger upon these works, 
but that I refused steadily aU offers to advance 
me. Do you know why I declined to accept any 
position of trust here ? Ah ! I must go farther 
back than that. Do you know how I came to go 
out to Australia, Noel ? Listen, I went out in a 
convict-ship — ^a transport for a term of years — ^for 
felony !" 

" Tou, Bryan V 

'^ Don't start fi'om me, Noel; don't turn 
away. I was innocent. I swear to you I was. 
There was a cruel conspiracy to ruin me; no 
matter for what reason now. But I had an 
enemy; whom I, poor fool, deemed a friend; 
who made it the business of his life to destroy 
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me j who brought this crashing charge against 
me; sustained it by the most truth-seeming 
proofs that were^ in fact^ but so many ingenious 
forgeries and lies. I did not think there was so 
much wickedness in man. What could I do? 
What answer could I make? I could but cry- 
that I was innocent. But what was my word^ 
spoken from a felon^s dock^ against the over- 
whelming evidence fabricated with the most 
subtle care^ and brought into court to convict 
me ? I had not meant to speak of this — ^I had 
hoped to go down into the grave with this terrible 
secret untold. But it is better that you should 
know the truth. The man you have deemed your 
firiend^ Noel^ is disgraced and infamous in the 
eyes of the world.^^ 

'' But you were innocent^ Bryan ?" 

'^ Indeed, indeed I was.^' 

" Tell me more, Bryan ; let me know ^' 

" Listen. All this happened years and years 
ago now. Forget it I never could ; but I have 
tried hard, very hard, to forgive it. A young 
man, Noel, I was a clerk in a merchant's house in 
London. I forbear to mention the names of any 
one concerned in my history. It ia over now, 
and what avails to drag the whole terrible scandal 
into daylight again ? In the office with me there 
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was another clerk, a young man like myself. He 
had some cause to complain of me, I own ; but he 
had none to punish me as he did. I acted im- 
prudently, I confess, with some want of candour 
in regard to him ; I little thought that in return 
he would wreak upon me a vengeance so vindic- 
tive, so relentless. There was a sum of money 
missing in the office. I had been negligent of 
my duties ; but of this missing money I knew 
nothing — ^positively nothing. Inquiry was made ; 
there was a rigid scrutiny of the books, papers, 
desks of the clerks. There were found to be 
erasures in the accounts kept by me — changes 
made, by which it was alleged I had pursued a 
long system of fraud upon my employers. Of 
these alterations in the figures of my books, I 
swear to you I knew nothing. No one was more 
amazed at them than I was. But more ; money, 
expressly marked with the object of being after- 
wards recognized and identified, was found to be 
secreted in my desk. In vain I protested my 
innocence, my utter inability to account for the 
money being found where it was. I was handed 
over to the police, and in due course brought to 
trial. I grow weak and thirsty with all this talk- 
ing, Noel ; give me some water.^' 
Soon after he i*esumed : — 
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" It was very terrible, Noel ; and reasons upon 
which I forbear to touch made my situation more 
than ever insupportable — ^maddening in its agony, 
I crossed the seas with hundreds of other prisoners, 
some of them more debased in their nature than I 
had thought Heaven would ever have permitted 
humanity to become. The cruel chastisement I 
endured I — one of a degraded and infamous class ; 
shorn, dressed in a prison livery, suspected ever, 
watched, insulted; punished for a word, for a 
look, for the most natural cry of protest against 
wrong-doing and injustice ; the sin I was charged 
with everywhere cast in my face ; my entreaties, 
my protestations, disregarded, disbelieved. I was 
a felon in seeming: the punishment I endured 
was enough to make me a felon in fact." 

"PoorByran!" 

"Give me your love and pity, Noel. The 
end came at last ; after long, long years of toil 
and suffering, the term of my punishment expired. 
I was released. For a long while I brooded over 
my wrongs; at length one idea possessed me 
wholly, governed me like a tyrant ; and I cdme 
back to England — for revenge." 

He paused ; he was exhausted, and his voice 
was painfully weak, his breath very short, as he 
afterwards continued : — 

VOL. n. I 
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" I prayed for strength and power to avenge 
myself — ^to pay back wrong for wrong* God is 
very merciful, Noel. He hears our prayers always ; 
He gives us not what we ask, but what is best for 
us to receive. To me He gave better thoughts. 
As the means of vengeance came more and more 
within my reach, so the less they seemed of value 
to me. I had nerved my arm for a swift, sure 
blow ; it was without regret I saw my muscles 
relax, my hands sink down harmless at my side. 
I had sworn to be even with my foe. In such 
cases it is good to be forsworn; and lest the 
temptation should return, lest the Evil One should 
harden my heart again, I fled from temptation. I 
put miles between my enemy and myself. I en- 
tered upon a path in life I knew he would never 
cross. I came down here, Noel, with you, to gain 
my bread by labour, and in such a way that no 
like charge affecting my honesty could again by 
any possibility be brought against me. I worked 
with the shovel and the pick, and took my wages. 
No other money of my employers passed through 
my hands, or came near me. And I had you 
with me, Noel. Tour presence drove away evil 
thoughts; for I wanted to deserve your love, 
your friendship. You have given me this, NoeL 
Will you give it me still V* 
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^' Indeed^ indeed I will, Bryan/^ 

'an spite of aU?" 

" In spite of all. Wltat is the past to me, 
Bryan ? Even if the cruel charge against you had 
been true, — ^and it is not ; I know, I am sure it is 
not, — would it have made your great goodness to 
me seem less good, less whole and true ? No, Bryan; 
in all this there is but greater need that I should 
love and honour and pity you. Be sure, Bryan, 
my poor friend, I sympathize deeply with your 
painful suflTerings, both now and in the past. 
We are fast Mends always, Bryan, whatever 
happens.^' 

" God bless you, Noel ! " and he pressed the 
young man's hands to his lips. *'And you wiU 
remember always that vengeance is His, not ours, 
Noel ; will you not ? Give me more water.^' 

''Take some rest. You have over-fatigued 
yourself; you are all of a tremble.^' 

For a few moments Bryan closed his eyes 
wearily; then he roused himself, to say, in a 
strange, hoarse whisper — 

"Noel, there is some one else in the 
room!^' 

The young man turned round with a start. A 
few paoes from him — ^very pale and haggard in 
the grey light of the morning, trembling, with 
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wild^ staring eyes and parted lips — stood John 
Moyle. 

'^ Let me go to him ; let me take his hand/' 
cried the old man^ in a choked^ feeble voice. 



CHAPTBE VI. 



Bbtan was smking — dying. The struggle be- 
tween life and death was nearly over. Active 
resistance to the attack of the terrible foe was 
now hardly possible to the snflTerer. He was 
prostrate — emotionless from exhaustion and weak- 
ness; he could do little more than passively 
endure, and wait the end. The strong man was 
overcome ; hopelessly a prisoner in the bonds of 
death. 

" Speak to me, Bryan," said John Moyle, in 
a tone of piteous appeal. 

The eyelids of the dying man were raised 
slowly, wearily, and for a moment a look of 
kindly recognition gleamed in the paling, glassing 
eyes ; a murmur stole from the white lips, but so 
faint as to be barely audible. Then the semblance 
of a corpse came over him again. 

" He sees me ; he knows me," 

" He is going from us.*' 
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"Is he asleep, or V and John Moyle 

stopped, terrified at his own unfinished question, 
writhing as with pain. 

Indeed, the evidences that Bryan still lived 
were now very few and faint : the broad chest 
heaved ever so slightly ; the heart pulsed very, 
very feebly; his eyes were closed again; and 
his jaw was dropping. 

They waited for some time, watching with a 
troubled, strained eagerness. There was no 
change. Noel, in an agony of grief, vainly en- 
deavoured to restrain the sobs that would rise 
from his wounded heart, half-choking him, bent 
down, to press yet again to his lips the large, 
hard hand of his dying friend. 

There was the sound as of the quick pattering 
of a pony^s hoofs upon the road outside the house. 

'^ It is the doctor,^^ cried Noel, and he quitted 
the room hurriedly. 

The noise of the door closing behind him 
seemed to rouse the sufierer; he stirred, started, 
glanced round him. 

" He will be here again in a minute,'^ John 
Moyle said, fancying that Bryants eyes were 
searching for Noel. 

" Hush V' Bryan said, with sudden excite- 
ment, but in a weak, hoarse voice. " Stoop 
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down, John. Promise me lie shall never be told! ; 
promise me that. Let the disgrace be mine 
only ; let none ever attach to him. Promise me 
he shall never know 1^' and he sank back ex- 
hausted with the efifort it had cost him to speak. 

'^Be it so, Bryan/' the old man answered 
breathlessly, tremulously, hardly knowing what 
he said; then, after a pause to recover himself, 
to regain control over his broken quavering 
voice, to stay the turbulent, painfiil throbbing of 
his h^art, he went on : " But, O Bryan, I have 
been a faithless, treacherous friend to you. I 
have done you cruel wrong, shameftd injustice !" 

'' What' is it, John V^ Bryan asked, with a 
tender look in his fading eyes. 

*^ God knows it was done unwillingly ; that I 
struggled hard to do what was right by you, 
Bryan. But it was not to be ; it was not to be. 
Only say you forgive me, Bryan. TeU me that. 
Don't, for heaven's sake, don't leave me with 
thpse words unsaid !" 

A bewildered expression crossed Bryan's face 
— ^a frown — as though in an ejBFort of thought; 
then a sckd, self-pitying smile at his own weak- 
ness, at his inability to follow the purport of the 
old man's appeal. 

" My head's in a poor way, John," he said 
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faintly. " I can make nothing of it all. I don't 
think you ever did me a wrong knowingly. 
Surely I forgive you, if you ever did, old friend. 
It matters little now, John. Pm going away 
from you fast.'' 

'' Don't say that." 

^'It will soon be over, John. It would be 
sad to part — from Noel — and from you, old friend 
— ^but that" — ^his voice failed here, and the tears 
filled his eyes — " but that I go to meet her, I 
have cause to thank even Death. It gives me to 
her. I shall see her again. That thought makes 
my going away easy to bear," 

John Moylesprangforwardwithapassionate cry. 

''0 Bryan, there's the wrong, therms the 
wrong ! I have Hed to you. I have joined with 
others in a wicked plot. Forgive me 1" 

^^ What — what are you saying ?" 

'' She lives, Bryan; she lives yet I" 

The sick man started; a violent trembling 
seized him. 

" It's true, Byran ; indeed it is ! She lives 
— ^lives still." 

^^Who? who? God, am I mad? What 
are you saying ? Who lives ? Who ? Quick, 
quick, tell me — y)ho .?" 
'^Ann!" 
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John Moyle fell on his knees as he spoke^ 
burying his face in the coverlet of the bed, in an 
agony of remorse. 

'' Ann y^ Bryan repeated, with a strange, wild 
cry. 

Then he pressed his hand upon his forehead, 
clammy with the dew of death ; the muscles of 
his face twitched convulsively; his eyes rolled 
wide open, with a half-insane amazement. 

" Ann ? — yet lives ? Speak to me. Say that 
again." 

'' It is true, Bryan, it is true." 

''Ann? — ^lives still? Do you mean that? 
DonH mock me ; for God's sake, don't mock me 
— ^a dying man. She lives ?" 

" It is true ; indeed, Bryan, it is." 

" Heaven ! Here, give me your arm ; help 
me, quick !" 

" What would you do ?" 
" Help me to get up. Let me go to her." 

And the poor creature made a frantic effort 
to raise himself, only to sink back again, faint, 
trembling, with a cry of suffering. 

" Too late, too late !'' he gasped. " John, 
why have you done this ? What wrong have I 
ever done to you, that you should treat me thus ? 
Why was this kept from me ? She lives I My 
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poor Ann ! Why. was I not told ? Where is she ? 
My poor, poor Ann ! — ^living still — living still \" 
and his words died away into an iuarticnlate 
uiurmor. 

^^ Forgive me, Bryan. I could not tell you. 
I did not dare.'* 

" I thought her dead ; dead years and yeaars 
ago. Living still, and I not by her side! O 
Heaven, hare pity !" 

'^And she has been dead, Biyan, for years 
and years ; dead in mind, if not in body ; dead to 
the world ; dead to every hving creature.^' 

" Mad ! Do yon mean that ?" 
\ W " Yes, Bryan ; hopelessly mad. Poor soul, 
she has never spoken word of reason since yon 
went away 1^^ 

" Poor, poor Ann V 

'' What availed to tell you of this ? It was 
better, indeed it was, better a hundred times, to 
think her dead ; better, happier, if such had really 
been the case, than to have lived as she has Kved. 
Forgive me, Bryan; I did it for the best. I 
could not tell you ; I dared not. Forgive me.^' 

*^No, no, no!'* he screamed; "don't ask 
me f I can't do it; I can't do it V 

John Moyle continued his appeal; but he 
spoke in vadn. Bryan was insensible — had fisdnted. 
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Noel re-entered, with Williams the doctor. 

''Has he spoken ?'' asked the young man 
eagerly. 

"He has been rambling, I think/' John 
Mc^le answered tremulously, with involuntary 
rather than intentional evasion ; " talking wildly, 
dreamily. I could not follow him ; and now '* 

" He is dead I" cried Noel impulsively. 

Williams gently pushed past him, and began 
quietly feeling for Bryan's pulse. Noel watched 
him with vivid anxiety. 

"He is not dead," said the doctor cahnly; 
the other men breathed more freely, made a 
movement as of relief. " He is not dead — not yet.'* 

Noel uttered a low, heart-broken moan, as 
though, in these words, he heard the death-kneH 
of his friend. 

" Hush V said Williams. " Don't give way ; 
don't disturb him now." 

"I will do any thing — only save him, sir; 
only save my poor Bryan." 

The doctor was touched by the young man's 
piteous tones. He pressed his hand kindly. 
Then, perhaps, deeming it advisable to give the 
poor fellow occupation, he sent him away on some 
small errand — to bring fresh cold water, a wine- 
glass, or a tea-spoon. ' 
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The morning sun shot bright orange rays into 
the room, lighting up, as with a radiance not of 
earth, the paUid waxen face of the dying man. 
The doctor was bathing the sufferer^s forehead, 
sprinkling his face with water. Gradually Bryan 
recovered from his fainting-fit, with a long-drawn 
sigh. A few drops of brandy were poured into 
his mouth, and he revived, with yet a trance-like 
look upon his face ; he was only partly conscious. 

'^Noel,^' he cried feebly, with a distressed, 
imploring air. 

He was more satisfied when he was able to 
perceive the young man in close attendance upon 
him, to find NoePs hand securely locked in his 
own. At a Httle distance John Moyle leant 
against the wall, pressing his hands upon his 
forehead, his blood-shot eyes fixed a rigid stare. 

So they watched by the sick bedside. 

'^ Open the casement,'' said Williams, '^ and 
let the morning air blow in. Give him brandy as 
often as he can be got to take it, but not more 
than a few drops at a time. I shall not leave the 
house, never fear,'' he said, in answer to a re- 
proachful glance from Noel. And the doctor 
quitted the room. Outside the door he stumbled 
against a man sitting upon the steep narrow 
stairs. It was Cluny Puckle, who rose quickly. 
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^'Tou, Mr. Puckle?" 

"How goes it with the poor soul?^' and the 
doctor felt his arm severely gripped. 

"He^s sinking fast, Mr. Puckle/^ Wilhams 
whispered sadly ; '' there is no hope.^^ 

'' But you are not going, man V^ the inspector 
said sternly. 

" No ; PU stay to the last ; the poor creatures 
up-stairs won't be satisfied else, though indeed I 
can do nothing now. The case is past all medical 
skill j indeed it was so from the first." 

" Poor soul !'' and Cluny Puckle gnawed his 
beard with a grim and angry sorrow. 

"It is a question of a few hours only, Mr. 
Puckle — ^hours? — ^minutes rather. Don't scowl 
upon me. Heaven knows I would have saved 
him if I could.'' 

" Yes, yes ; I'm sure of that, man ; sure of 
it;" and the inspector's voice softened. Pre- 
sently, in an undertone, he added, " Williams is 
a good true fellow — ^for a Welshman. Yes, and 
Curate Griff is another. I thought it wouldn't 
be long before he was here. Perhaps, altogether, 
I've been inclined to be hard upon the Welsh. 
How are you. Griff? iVe but bad news for you. 
Griff. It's a very sad business ;" and he informed 
the curate of Bryan's state. 
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The Eeverend David Griffitli entered the sick- 
room. As he did so, Bryan stirred ever so little ; 
then it was evident that he had recognized the 
clergyman. 

Griffith knelt by the bedside. Noel and John 
Moyle knelt also. With a pale worn &ce, a 
tremulous yet fervid voice, the curate read the 
Prayers for the Sick, commending to a merciful 
God the soul of the departing. . 

'^ Amen/' said Bryan hoarsely, with the film 
of death gathering over his eyes ; and there was 
an awful quiet in the room. 

He never spoke more ; yet the noonday sun 
.was shining into the room, and he was breathing 
stilL He was lying in a lethargy, with a feeble, 
shortening breath, a fading pulse. Very gra- 
dually Noel felt the grasp of his hand weaken and 
relax. 

One moment before death he glanced round, 
with deep love and tenderness ia his eyes. In 
that look John Moyle read his forgiveness. 
Upon NoePs face, however, the dying man's 
gaze was fixed, as his soul quitted earth for 
ever- 

^^ All is over,'' said Williams ; and he released 
his hold of the dead man's wrist, and drew the 
sheet over his face. 
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"God^s will be done^" said the curate 
flolemnly. 

" Come away, my poor boy ;^^ and the doctor 
gently drew Noel from the room. ^' You are very 
white and faint. Go out into the open air for a 
little while, the fresh air will revive you/* 

Mr. Puckle's strong arm circled Noel, sup- 
porting him, and he was led out of the house. 
For a little while he remained, numbed with the 
great a£D[iction that had fallen upon him, resting 
upon a rude bench in the garden of the 
inn. 

The doctor and the inspector soon afterwards 
quitted the house, engaged in an earnest, mourn- 
ful conversation, to go round to the surviving 
patients in the village. 

'' Be comforted, Noel,*' said a gentle, kindly 
voice : and the young man's hand was pressed by 
the curate. 

'^I must see him once more," Noel cried, 
presently. " No ; let me go alone. Trust me, I 
am quite calm now. I will stay a moment 
only.** 

He mounted the small twisting staircase, and 
entered softly, reverently, the room in which the 
body lay. He drew back the sheet, and, with a 
pair of scisBors he had brought with him, he cut 
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off one of poor Bryan's Kght-coloured curling 
locks of hair. 

Then, moved by an irresistible impulse, he 
bent down and kissed the dead man's face. 

" My poor Bryan !" he cried, in an outburst 
of passionate sorrow. Gone from me for ever ! 
O my dear, dear father ! my more than father ! 
Indeed, indeed, you were more than father to 
meP' 

A figure rose up on the other side of the bed. 
John Moyle had been kneeling, praying by the 
body of his dead friend. 

" Noel,'' he said, much agitated, " indeed you 
are right. But what if you have really lost a 
father in losing Bryan ? what if you are indeed 
his son ?" 

'' What do you mean ?" asked Noel, with a 
start. 

^' I have kept the secret long enough. I can 
keep it no longer." 

'^ Don't kill me with this suspense. Bryan ^" 

" Poor Bryan was indeed your father. Why 
should I hide it from you longer ? That poor 
dead man, known to you as George Bryan, was 
Bryan Tredgold; and you are his son, his own 
son — ^Noel Tredgold." 

For a moment Noel stood aghast; then he 
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cried wildly, ^' I might have known it, I might 
have known it I only a father could have been to 
me as Bryan has been. My father ! my father I" 
and he sobbed hysterically. 

John Moyle trembled, alarmed at what he 
had done. 

'' Pve broken my word,'^ he said. '^ Heaven 
help me ! I hardly know what I do. Look up, 
Noel ; look up." 

A moment afterwards, he was hurrying to 
obtain assistance, for Noel had fallen senseless 
upon the body of his father. 

Later in the day Cluny Puckle returned to the 
"Harp Inn." 

" How^s the poor laddie now ?" he inquired 
of the curate. 

" Calmer and better," was the answer, ^'though 
terribly troubled. But IVe been reading and 
talking to him a little, and he's very good and 
patient under his suffering. I think he'll do 
now. It's sad to see one so young struck down 
with so great a grief. From what I learn from 
him, however — I haven't questioned him, Cluny, 
but he let fall the words by chance — ^it seems to 
me that he finds great comfort in the thought 
that the dead man was really his father, after all 

VOL. II. K 
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— Bometliing more than a friend and protect5or 
merely." 

''He has said this?" 

"Yes; and that the name, George Bryan, 
was assomed ; and that he will henceforth take 
up his father's real name. You know, Oluny, I 
always had an idea that the two men were father 
and son. I felt sure of it. Fve said as much 
more than once." 

'' Hum ! However sure we may feel. Griff, 
it's sometimes as well to keep our mouths shut 
about it all the same. Perhaps I had my notions 
on the subject — ^perhaps I hadn't. But I always 
try to think about others what they wish me to 
think about them. If I can't manage it, the next 
thing I try for is to look as though I thought 
what they wish me to think about them. And 
I've found that a prudent plan. Griff. The poor 
soul came here as George Bryan, a navvy. And 
I said, ' Very good, let it be so.' He brought 
the laddie, not his son, he said, Noel by name. 
And I said ' Very good,' to that also. It was no 
part of my business to question or to contradict 
the man. You now say that his name wasn't 
Bryan, and that he was the laddie's father. 
Well, I say, ' Very good, so let it be,' to that too. 
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It's no great matter to me^ tha4/ 1 see^ Grriff^ any 
way/' 

^'Tredgold is the real name ; at leasts I think 
that was what he said/' 

''Very good. Griff, let it be Tredgold, and let 
the laddie be Noel Tredgold for the future, if he 
pleases. Noel Tredgold — it's a good Bame 
enough ;" and the inspector grew contemplati<v)e 
over it, his brows knit, and his lips drawn tightly 
together. 

'^ You've been up town; what do they say 
about it there ?" 

^' Hbere's real sadness in the town, as well 
there may be, Griff, at so many poor fellows los- 
iQg iheir lives. Tie inquest is to be on Thursday; 
for of course there will have to be another inquest, 
though it will be merely a form, and the evidence 
will be all just the same as in the other cases. 
And there's great gloom at the works, I can tell 
you. Griff. Bryan was very popular among ihe 
men ; he had always a kind word for them, and a 
bright Aeering look for titem (poor soul, there'll 
never be sound on his lips or light in his eyes 
any more on this earth), though he k^t his 
navvies well to their duty, and was by far the 
best ganger we had upon the line from one end 
to anoth^. Some of the men, sturdy great fel- 
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lows too, were crying like cliildren when they 
heard heM gone from them for ever ; and then 
they fell to work with a wiU, hard at it with pick 
and shovel, as though somehow they knew they 
were doing what would have best pleased the dead 
ganger had he been stiU aUve and looking after 
them. We shall miss him terribly. A brave, 
honest workman, who took a pride in his work, 
as I like to see a man take. He used to look 
along the Une of the works with an air that seemed 
to say, ' I've had a hand in making this Middle 
Wales Eailway; and Fm proud of it.' I wish 
he'd lived, if only to see the line finished. My 
smoke's blowing into your eyes. Griff. You'd 
better get out of the way, to windward of me." 

The inspector was puffing dense clouds from 
his short black pipe. Presently he resumed : — 

^^ The men in Bryan's gang were asking that 
the funeral should be on Saturday. They knock 
off work early on that day, you know; and they 
say they'll give up work for the first half of the 
day, losing so much pay, in order that they may 
follow the body to the grave. I suppose that can 
be managed. Griff?" 

'^ Of course it can, Cluny ; of course it can." 
^' Where's the old man gone — ^Bryan's friend?" 
''I hardly know; I've been busy seeing to 
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the poor boy. I thought he had the first claim 
upon jne." 

Soon afterwards Mr, Puckle went up-stairs to 
the room in which Bryan was lying dead. 

''I think you'd better not stay here, Mr. 
Moyle,'' he said gravely. The sculptor was sit- 
ting in a chair by the bedside, leaning forwards, 
his chin in his hands, an arm resting on each 
knee. He did not appear to hear the words ad- 
dressed to him. 

''You'd better come away down-stairs, Mr. 
Moyle," Cluny Puckle repeated. 

" Perhaps so, perhaps so," the sculptor mut- 
tered dreamily, nodding his head many times* 
But he did not rise from the chair. 

Mr. Puckle laid his hand gently upon the old 
man's shoulder. 

"Come," he said, "the laddie wants you — 
Noel Tredgold." 

John Moyle started, and looked up. 

" Nothing more can be done for poor Bryan 
now, you know," Cluny Puckle continued. "We 
must think of the son he has left behind him — of 
Noel." 

" Yes, yes," Moyle said, with a vacant stare. 
Then he asked suddenly, " You knew that he was 
Bryan's son ? I was told never to let it be 
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known. He told me so/' he pointed to tlie body; 
" but I couldn^t help it — I couldn't indeed. And 
it was right that the boy should know^ wasn't it ? 
only right that he should know that Bryan was 
his father ? If wrong was done in telling him^ 
why^ it was my doing; so let the consequences 
fall on me — on me — ^not on the boy. It was my 
doings all my doing — ^my fault entirely, entirely.'* 
'^ Yes ; but come away now." 
" His name is Noel Tredgold, and he's Bryan's 
son. They called him Noel Beeve, but that was 
never his right name." 

" Is tiie poor body going mad ?" Cluny Puckle 
adced himself. 

"Yes, we'll go now. Tread softly. Hush! 
We mustn't waken him; it would be cruel, 
wouldn't it ? very cruel in his state." 

"He's daft!" Cluny Puckle said, with shut 
teeth. 

"Ah, I was nearly forgetting." John Moyle 
passed his hand across his forehead, and then less 
wildly, with more of a return to his natural man- 
ner, he said, ^^ I must go up to the town at once. 
I can get what I want there, can't I ? I can get 
phwfcer of Paris in the town ?" 

"Plaster of Paris!" cried the amazed in- 
speotor. 
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^^ Yes ; I shall want that — ^plaster of Paris, and 
some water, and a large basin to mix it in, and a 
little sweet oil, a wine-glassftd will be plenty, yes, 
and pen, ink, and paper. I always like to put my 
notes down in ink. I've got my calipers in my 
pocket ; that^s fortunate, isn^t it ? I can get the 
dimensions all exact, from the chin to the top of 
the forehead, from the nose to the back part of 
the skull, round the neck, the breadth across the- 
face, the shoulders ^^ 

^^ What are you talking about, Mr. Moyle ?" 
Cluny Puckle asked, with half-angry wonder. 

" I^m going to take a cast of Bryants head,'' 
he whispered. Cluny Puckle contemplated the old 
mansUentlyfor some moments, with muchbewilder- 
ment written upon his hard North-British &ce. 

"Well, yours is a strange profession, Mr. 
Moyle," he said quietly. '^ It's not for me, per- 
haps, to be passing judgment on the subject. 
But I own it strikes me as a curious thing, I won't 
say a cruel one, at such a time as this, yon poor 
soul but just taken from us, and the tears barely 
dry on our faces, to be conning over the measure- 
ments of his features and the formation of his 
skull, and busy with your caKpers, your plaster, 
your sweet oil, and what not !" 

Perhaps^ however, he did not appreciate the 
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situation fuUy^ did not know the real value of his 
art to the sculptor. In the pursuit of his profes- 
sion the old man had ever found a sure nepenthe, 
assuaging his sorrows : — a certain means of divert- 
ing his thoughts from too absorbing a contempla- 
tion of a sorrowful*subject. He busied himself, 
therefore, in taking a mask of the dead man^s 
face. So occupied, he grew calmer, more com- 
posed; his intellect found time to recover from 
the dazing effects of his great grief; his mind re- 
gained its properTequipoise, which the extremity 
of his suffering had fearfully menaced. To Cluny 
Puckle there had seemed something corrupt and 
hard-hearted in the fact of the sculptor dwelling 
upon his art and its exercise in relation to their 
lost friend immediately upon his quitting them. 
But there was more in it than this. The old man 
turned, by a sort of instinct, to an employment in 
which he was sure to find some alleviation of his 
over-wrought feelings. He obtained a sort of 
armed truce with his sorrow ; plaster of Paris was 
to him for the time a panacea against insanity 
and aU other earthly troubles. He had proved 
its efficacy before, and it did not fail him now. 

The fdneral was upon Saturday afternoon. The 
coffin was borne upon the shoulders of four of the 
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tallest navvies in the employ of the Middle Wales 
Eailway Company, and a crowd of labourers fol- 
lowed in procession, walking with rather a 
roUiag, tumbling gait; not keeping step with 
each other, by any means; occupying much 
room individually, as they moved along the road- 
way ; many of them with their hands thrust deep 
into their pockets ; and aU quite heedless of im- 
parting picturesqueness or efiTect to the scene by 
any uniformity of action or demeanour, yet with 
the stem, downbent look of real mourning upon 
every face, — a devout solemnness of grief that 
had something in it strangely touching^ im- 
measurably above the studied, artificial propriety 
of conventional woe. The terrible accident had 
made a profound impression upon Llanderych. 
The inhabitants thronged the High Street as the 
sad procession passed along, and almost involun- 
tarily bared their heads as the coffin approached, 
and the remains of poor Bryan Tredgold were 
carried to the churchyard. 

The navvies were dressed in their best ; not 
that any considerable change in their attire is to 
be understood by that phrase : the wardrobe of 
the labourer, as a rule, being but of small extent, 
capable always of being folded into a small compass, 
— contained in a handkerchief, with the comers 
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knotted together. But there had been much 
clean shaving for the occasion. From quite an 
early hour in the morning there had been a crowd 
of customers waiting to be taken in turn by little 
Morgan Pugh, the barber of the town ; whose 
principal practice, by the way, and whose chief 
renown, arose in connection with his clipping the 
horses of the neighbourhood. With newly- 
mown chins, clean shirts, neckerchiefs of brighter 
hue tihan ordinary, with boots well scraped and 
greased, the navvies had done all that was pos- 
sible to them in the way of paying the homage 
of a careful toilet to the occasion. Noel, as chief 
mourner, followed close upon the coJEn. Near 
him came John Moyle, Cluny Puckle, and the 
doctor. At the door of the church they were 
met by Griffith the curate, with a face white as 
his surplice. 

The churchyard was quite blocked up with 
mourners and spectators. The rough, bronzed, 
hard-handed sons of labour listened with 
reverence, while, in a clear, moved voice, the 
curate read the solemn and beautiful service for 
the Burial of the Dead. 

No apathetic audience hstened to him. Sobs 
that could not be repressed were to be heard, and 
tears filled many eyes. Sorrow for the lost com- 
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rade stirred the hearts of the labourers strangely; 
brought them^ as the curate knew and owned^ 
nearer to religion than years and years of 
preaching and painful effort on his part could 
ever have done. But what labours of oratory 
can move like the death of a loved Mend ? 

" Ashes to ashes — dust to dust/^ 

White, motionless, with clenched hands, with 
fixed eyes, Noel listened to the solemn words. 
The earth pattered on the coflSn, now lowered to 
the bottom of the grave. There was a pause, a 
movement on the part of the crowd ; then, one 
by one, the men came forward to take a last sad 
look at the coflBn, retiring afterwards to make 
way for the others ; each as he turned, as though 
in spite of himself, stopping for a moment to lay 
his hand very gently on the shoulder of the dead 
man^s son, in a mute, untutored way tendering 
him comfort and affection, and the help and sup- 
port, for his father^s sake and his own, of their 
strong arms and brave hearts, shoidd he ever 
have need of them. All was then done. The 
curate closed his book ; the grave was fiUed in. 
Slowly the crowd dispersed ; the churchyard was 
emptied; the freshly-turned earth marking the 
grave of Bryan Tredgold. 

The navvies were soon spread over the town. 
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Soon too, it must be said, they were flocking to 
the doors of the public-houses, liberal in their 
orders for beer, in their consumption of tobacco. 
Poor fellows I what else could they do ? Work 
was over for the week ; how could they pass the 
day other than according to their custom ? The 
leisure-hour of the uncultured is devoted to the 
beer-mug; and to these wandering daily work- 
men the public-house represents the comforts of 
home. Indeed, it must be admitted that to many 
the event of the morning seemed to ofier a reason 
for additional indulgence. Their sorrow was 
genuine, though they did seek to drown it in beer. 
This was animal enough, very likely. The curate 
thought so as he passed through the town late in 
the day, and noticed more intoxication abroad 
than was usual in Llanderych even on Saturday 
evening. 

" I did not think they'd have so soon forgotten 
all about this morning," he said to himself. '' Fm 
afraid they're a dreadful set; it seems almost 
hopeless to try and better them.'' 

But the curate hardly did them justice. They 
had not forgotten Bryan. Their grief for him 
was strong; but the habits of their lives 
were stronger. Alas, for poor human nature ! 
Death is sad, as inevitable. The survivors 
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must mourn ; but none the less they must eat and 
drink. 

" If only they would do it in moderation I" 
the curate murmured^ as a noisy^ flushed^ unsteady 
group went past him. 

One disappointment to the navvies, however, 
it may be well to mention. There had been a 
custom, in the event of the loss of any of their 
number, to hold a sale by auction of his clothes 
and effects, — ^his pipe and tobacco-pouch, his belt, 
tin-can, sou'-wester, boots, pick, and shovel. 
Upon such occasions, and especially when the 
dead man had been highly esteemed by his com- 
rades, a lively competition would often ensue to 
obtain possession of some article of property of 
the deceased, and large sums would be given, far 
beyond its intrinsic value, to secure a relic ; not, 
however, solely upon sentimental grounds; for 
the successful purchaser would immediately con- 
vert the treasure he had acquired to his own uses, 
and men would occasionally be heard to announce, 
with some pride, that the coats or boots they had 
on had belonged formerly to Mike This or Morgan 
That, killed last summer on the Eastern Counties, 
or the Oxford, Worcester, and Wolverhampton 
Line. 

With much kindly feeling occasionally exhi- 
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bited at these anctions^ tliere was often an un- 
seemliness, a coarse jocularity, a rough playful- 
ness, or an angry competition, which had shocked 
Noel when he had been by chance a witness of 
the scene. He had prevented, therefore, any sale 
of poor Bryants goods and chattels. The navvies 
felt aggrieved ; but there was merit in their eyes 
even about the grievance, — ^it furnished an excuse 
for more beer ; they were left with more money 
to spend ; with something else to drown in drink. 

'' For the future of the laddie V Cluny Puckle 
was the inquirer. 

*' He must come back to London with me,'' 
John Moyle said eagerly. Cluny mused over this 
answer for some time. 

'^You wish this, Mr. Moyle?" he asked at 
last. 

" Yes ; it must be so. Noel is now my care. 
I will see to his welfare, trust me.'' 

''Poor Bryan, before he died, commended 
him to my charge. I should like to do what was 
best for him." 

'' I'm an old man, Mr. Puckle. While I live, 
it shall be my duty to care for Noel's well-doing. 
Let him go back with me. Indeed, it will be for 
the best. I am not so rich, perhaps, as people 
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think. Still, Pm weU-to-do, and I will not 
spare money if there is need to spend it for 
the boy's sake. Don't cross me in this, 
Mr. Packle. I am an older friend of the poor 
dead man than you are. Let 'me [take Noel to 
Lenadon.'' 

" You will make a sculptor of him ?" 

'^Tes; anything, if he wiU; only[let him 'go 
with me." 

'' Well, he's half an artist already, Fm think- 
ing. Put him in the right way, and you'll find 
you've got a pupil worthy of you, Mr. Moyle ; 
and I can't do much for him here ; he's but a 
poor look-out where he is. Bryan Tredgold's son 
should be doing something better than toiling in 
the engineers' office on the Middle Wales Rail- 
way. I won't hinder you, Mr. Moyle. If the 
laddie wills, he shall go with you, and God's 
blessing be on you both. Tou won't let him 
forget me. I'm loth to part with him, and 
Curate GriflF will be that same, I can answer 
for him. Mayhap we'll both be 'running up to 
town to have a look at our boy — Bryan's boy — 
again." 

" I'm an old man, Mr. Puckle. What's hap- 
pened down here of late has made me know it, 
feel it, cruelly. Perhaps I shan't live very long. 
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and then it will be for you to see to the boy 
again /^ 

It was noticeable that they both Spoke of him 
as though he were quite a helpless child. But so 
he seemed to them at the moment — ^the death of 
his father had made him very friendless and 
alone. 

^' I'll trust you, John Moyle, with Bryan's boy, 
if it be only for the sake of auld lang syne. Take 
him, man; be good and true to him. If he were 
my own bairn, I couldn't care more for the laddie 
than I do — the brave, honest little laddie ! Take 
him j make a grand artist of him, if you can. 
And I'll be glad to hear how he goes on as often 
as you can make time to write, and can give a 
thought to poor Cluny Puckle down here in Llan- 
derych. The place will seem sadder to me now 
than I ever thought it. God bless you and the 
boy, I say again, Mr. Moyle. Take care of him." 

And the inspector turned away with a trem- 
bUng lip. Presently, in a calmer mood, he said 
to himself — 

" Yes, it's the best thing to do ; it's the most 
prudent and thoughtful. . The old man's worth 
some siller, and it shan't be said I stood in the 
laddie's light, or hindered his winning a fortune, 
though there's something almost sinful in letting 
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such a brave boy go carving images out of stone. 
Well, well, it's for the best ; let him get away 
from here, and mayhap he'll be the less like to 
die such a death as his father died — ^poor Bryan 
Tredgold!" 



VOL. II. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

LOVE AND LAW. 

" Well, William, my dear, and how are things in 
the City V asked Zachary Moyle of his son. The 
old man — ^warmly placed in front of the kitchen- 
fire, rubbing his sharp knees with the palms of 
his hands, his head nodding forward, with still a 
bright peering twinkle in his small bird^s eyes, 
would often put this question to WiUiam Moyle, 
returned to Whitfield Street from the office of 
Messrs. Fordyce and Fordyce, a fragrance of the 
famous gin-punch of the Comhill hostelry yet 
lingering about him, and some symptoms of over- 
indulgence in that favourite drink of his to be 
detected in a certain glassiness of eye, an inter- 
mittent control over the optic nerves, a slight 
huskiness and difficulty of articulation in his 
speech, and an occasional unsteadiness in his 
gait. It was not that Zachary Moyle had any 
especial interest in the condition of things ^^in 
the City,'^ or possessed any knowledge at all upon 
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the subject^ or had any precise comprehension 
indeed as to the meaning of his inquiry ; but it 
was very agreeable to him to put his question by 
way of daily greeting of his son on his return 
home — ^if only because it invested Messrs. For- 
dyce's clerk with a certain air of commercial dig- 
nity^ presuming his intinoiate relationship with 
transactions of importance^ presupposing his 
daily intercourse^ in the progress of his official 
labours^ with the Governor of the Bank of 
England^ the houses of Bothschilds and Barings^ 
the committee of the Stock Exchange^ the aris- 
tocracy of Lloyds and the Exchange, and the 
royal family of merchant princes and other cele- 
brities of renown in that great and mysterious 
world to which the column in the newspapers 
headed ^^ Money Market and City Intelligence" 
has particular reference and exclusive intelli- 
gibility. " How are things in the City to-day, 
William, my dear, eh V the old man piped, in 
treble tones. 

'' Things are very queer in the City, father ; 
very queer indeed,'' Wilham Moyle answered 
rather thickly. 

*' Eh ? I don't quite hear. Oh ! very queer, 
are they? Thank you, my dear. Very queer, 
are they ? Dear heart, now to think of that I 
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Bless me ; to tliink of things being queer in the 
City I" And the old man maundered on, repeat- 
ing his son's answer over and over again, nodding 
his head to and fro, meditatively, with a look of 
childish sageness upon his wizen old face. 

'' Money's very tight still, tighter than ever ; 
and the Bank's raised its rate of discount again." 

'^ Has it, now ? Dear me, to think of that V* 
exclaimed old Zachary, with the very faintest con- 
ception of the meaning of his son's information. 
''Eaised the rate of discount!" Presently he 
asked, '^And how's your good master Mr. Gif- 
ford, William ? I hope he has his health pretty 
weUP" 

''Mr. Gifford's a hupstart beast, that's what 
he is, and I hate him ; he's that harrogant, there's 
no bearing him, nor going near him ;" and Wil- 
liam Moyle spoke noisily, with much excitement, 
misplacing his h's ; a family failing in moments 
of fervour. 

"Mercy on me, to think of that!" cried his 
father, so startled and alarmed that he was nearly 
losing his balance and falling into the fender. 

'' He's as cross as two sticks ; he gets wus and 
wus. I'm sick of him quite, that I am; he's 
always insulting and worrying me." 

" Hush, my dear, don't say that ; don't you, 
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now. Fordyce and Pordyce, you know, has been 
friends to you many a long year, William.^' 

'^ I don't care, I don^t care ; I wish the house 
was sunk in the sea, that I do, and Gifford with it, 
neck and crop/^ 

^^ There, there, my dear, that^s enough, 
Don^t say more, William, don^t. You^U only be 
sorry for it, by and hj." 

" Then why does he take a pleasure in insult- 
ing me, day after day, always ? I go out in the 
middle of the day for a minute or two, to get a 
bit of luncheon — a man must live — ^a sandwich 
and a glass of ale, or what not. I hurry back 
quick as I can. But he's on to me directly. 
'Tou^re always going out,' he says. 'You're 
neglecting your work,' he says. ' You leave the 
office for who will to come in and lay their hands 
on what they like,' he says. ^ I haven't been five 
minutes,' I says. 'Yes, you have,' he says; 
' you've been near an hour.' ' I haven't,' I says ; 
for I wasn't going to let him say that of me. 
'Don't answer me, sir,' he says, quite fierce," just 
like that ; ' don't answer me, sir ! And you come 
back unfit for your work ! And you're quite 
fuddled now,' he says; 'and the place smells 
with spirits like a public-house,' he says ; ' and I 
won't have it,' he says. I could have knocked 
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him down for talking to me like that; but I 
wouldn^t demean myself with touching him. 
Who's. Ae, to talk to me like that, I want to know ? 
Wasn't I clerk to Fordyce and Fordyce long be- 
fore he ever showed his beggarly face in at the 
door of the counting-house ? Don't I remember 
him sitting there, a mere slip of a lad on the top 
of a high stool, with barely sixpence to call his 
own ? and because I go out to get a mouthful of 
brandy to cure the face-ache, or because I'm taken 
bad with the spasms or what not, and want oyer 
such a drop of spirits, he's to call me drunkard, is 
he ? he's to tell me I'm fuddled, is he? to insult 
me, to bully me, and brag over me ? the hupstart. 
beast, I say again. D — n him, I'm sick of him ; I 
wish he was dead, that I do." 

Old Zachary, in amazement and alarm at the 
tumult he had been the unwitting means of 
raising, thought it advisable to hold his peace for 
some Httle time. Much of the younger man's 
speech had been lost upon him by reason of his 
deafness and his son's confiised articulation; but 
he could see and hear enough to understand that 
William Moyle had worked himself into a state of 
vehement anger very unusual with him, and that 
Mr. Gifford and his clerk no longer worked to- 
gether upon satisfactory or agreeable conditions* 
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After an interval of sflence^ the old man said^ witti 
a cunning nod of Ms head^ half closing one of his 
sharp eyes to give an additional air of sagacity to 
what he said — 

'^ I see what it is, WilKam, my dear. You 
mustn^t go for to be hard like with Mr. Gifford. 
Ifs things being queer in the City as tries him, 
that^s what is, depend upon it, my dear. When a 
man can't have what he wants, he gets worrety in 
his ways, and touchy, and fault-finding, and 
troublesome. I know what it is ; it's jest for all 
the world like market-gardening, when you see 
things going all wrong, and know thg-t, do all you 
can, you can't hinder 'em ; and what suits one 
man don't suit another, and I expects that's jest 
how it is in the City. There's some things as 
wants rain, and some as wants sun, and what 
saves one spiles the other, and of course it's hard 
to bear; and it's the same aU the world over. 
What's nice for Eooshier's none so pleasant for 
Prooshier, likely enough ; and what suits Prance's 
book is just as good as ruin to England. When 
you want rain for the sparrowgrass, sure enough 
all the fruit wants sun ; and while some things is 
thriving in the dry heat, there's others as is well 
nigh a-dying for wet weather. It's Fordyce and 
Pordyce's turn to be uncomfortable now, but by 
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and by it will all come pleasant to them. So 
don't be hard on Mr. Gifford, William, my dear; 
he ain't agreeable now, but things wiU come right 
presently, depend upon it.'' 

But the force of old Zachary's philosophical 
harangue was in some measure lost upon William 
Moyle, who had dozed back in his chair, sub- 
siding into a state of tipsy lethargy. There was 
silence for some time, the old man watching his 
sleeping son with many sagacious nods and acute 
fimiles, stopping now and then in this occupation 
io regale himself with a pinch of snuff taken from 
A crumbled screw of paper, and lodged, not vdth- 
jout difficulty, by his tremulous fingers in its place 
^f destination. 

''Where's Liz?" William Moyle cried sud- 
denly, rousing himself with a start and a shiver. 

'' Eh ? Liz ? Slje's in the drawing-room, I 
think, writing letters, or summut of that sort." 

'' She knows I've come in. Why don't she 
come and make tea for me ?" 

" Don't be angry with her, William. She's a 
deal of letter-writing to do, Liz has," the old man 
said cunningly. ''Yes, and letter-reading too, 
for that matter." 

But William Moyle did not pay much regard 
to this explanation. 
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^' I wonder where John's got to V said 
Zachary, presently ; '^ he hasn't been to see me 
— dear me, no, not for ever such a time now/' 

" He's getting proud, perhaps," his son sug- 
gested sullenly. '' He's a rich man, and ashamed 
of us j he don't care to come to such a place as 
this, to see such poor people as us." 

'' No, no, William, you've no call to say that. 
John's near with his money, and he's close in his 
ways ; but he'd never give over coming to see 
us, let us get to be as poor as poor. He's been a 
good son, has John, and he's a feeUn' heart ; he 
wouldn't give us up. It isn't that as stops him. 
Please God he ain't ill, that's all I'm afeard of. 
And mayhap he'll have no need to be ashamed 
of us long. People grows rich in all sorts of 
ways, my dear. Some makes their money by 
trade, some by cutting bustos out of stone, and 
some marries into it. We may do that, William ; 
I don't mean you nor me, bless you. We've had 
our day, we have ; we're past marrying, we are ; 
unless it was a snug widder, with a nice bit of 
money saved up quiet, as you might take up 
with, for you're not so very old, considerin', 
William. Not as I recommends it, for there's a 
good deal to be said agin widders ; and if a fust 
marriage is a lottery, I'm sure a second's often a 
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Atad loss. Bat there's Liz up yonder in the 
drawing-room, a-writing letters like any thing, 
and a-reoeiving 'em — I hear the postman bring 
them often enough — ^and keeping them in the 
bnznm of her gownd, or locking 'em in her work- 
box, and as fine a girl as yon can well set eyes 
on, though she is my grandchild ; she mfty make 
a fine marriage any day — ah ! and will too. As 
I said to Jemmy Stap, the other day, it ain't 
quite like Dick Whittington, but it's near it; 
only upside-down sort of way. And a smart 
young gent, too, with trousers cut elegant and 
loose to his legs; though what he can have to 
say, coming so often and writing so much — well, 
that beats me, I own. Ah I and if that should 
happen, William, as why shouldn't it, I want to 
know? And if young Mr. 6. gets to be your 
• son-in-law, William, why it won't so much matter 
how cross and worrety in his way old Mr. G. gets, 
will it, now?" 

William Moyle made no reply ; but it was ap- 
parent, from his look and manner, that the old 
man's wandering talk had not been altogether 
lost upon him this time. Zachary took another 
pinch of snufif. 

'^ I'm better to-night than I've been for ever 
sudi a while," he said; "my 'earing's better. 
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my breathing^s easier, and I ain't got tliat nasty 
ketching in my throat. I do beKeve I'm getting 
quite a young man again. The doctor said the 
change in the weather would do me no end of 
good, and I think he's right ; though I dessay 
it's made other folks wus. There's no suiting 
evOTy one, as I was saying a while ago." 

Liz entered, singing lightly as she came down 
the kitchen-stairs, greeting her father with a 
pleasant smile, and bestowing upon him redun- 
dant kisses. 

" There, there," he said, '^ that'll do ; make 
haste and get tea ready, there's a good girl." 

So Liz bestirred herself. 

'' Ain't you got a kiss for poor old granny, 
my sweet lamb ?" the old man piped. '' Bless 
you, my dear, you've bright eyes of your own, 
yon have, and a figger as neat and trim as any- 
think. There's ladies — ^lots of 'em — ^as goes to 
Court at the Queen's palace and that, as would 
give the diamonds and feathers off their heads, 
they would, to have such a face and figger as my 
Liz." 

'' Nonsense, grandfather.'* And Liz swung 
round her curls, and rolled her brown eyes, and 
smiled briUiantly. 

" Don't go putting foolish thoughts into the 
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girPs head, father/^ William Moyle said, sipping 
his tea noisily. 

" Well, I shan^t live to see it, like enough, for 
I^m an old man ; but mayhap Liz may some day 
be riding in her own carriage, with footmen 
hanging on behind and like to fall off, ad grand 
and proud as the best of them ; ah ! and beating 
them all in looks, as why shouldn't she?" 

These flattering prophecies of her grandsire's 
were very soothing to Liz's vanity. 

By and by the house was locked up, and the 
family had retired for the night ; Liz bestowing 
upon the old man supplementary caresses and 
^'good nights" by way of acknowledging tl^e 
complimentary speeches of which he had made 
her the subject. To all this her father had paid 
little attention. 

It was past midnight; all was quiet; when 
suddenly the sound of a footstep could be heard 
descending the staircase. The wooden stairs 
creaked. William Moyle, lightly clad in noc- 
turnal draperies, bearing in his hand a chamber- 
candlestick, descended &om the upper regions of 
the house, and entered the apartment on the 
ground-floor formerly known as "Mrs. M.'s 
drawing-room." 

He moved along stealthily, and, holding the 
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candle higli above his head, glanced round him 
as though in search of some particular object. 
Apparently satisfied with his investigation, he 
passed suddenly to a table standing between the 
windows, and laid his hand upon a small box — 
Liz^s workbox. He endeavoured to open it, but 
found it locked. He looked round for some means 
of opening the lock. For a moment he contem- 
plated the fire-irons, then took up a small pair of 
scissors from the mantelpiece. With these he 
tried to force the lock ; but he only succeeded in 
bending the points of the scissors, not composed 
apparently of very good steel. He then quitted 
the room and went down into the kitchen, to 
return presently with a large two-pronged fork. 
Vigorously applying this formidable implement, 
he succeeded in prizing the fastenings of the box, 
and in a moment its contents were at his disposal. 
No great neatness marked the arrangement of 
Liz's working materials : the fittings of the box 
had never been of a very costly nature ; there 
had been much ungluings of the partitions, and 
the pins and needles, reels of cotton, bobbins, 
bodkins, skeins of silk, and cards of buttons, 
jostled each other pell-mell. William Moyle ran- 
sacked the confused huddle with calm rudeness. 
He simply turned the box upside-down, distri- 
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buting its contents upon the table. Then he 
proceeded to select a number of soiled crumpled 
letters on tinted paper. 

" There^s no mistake/' he muttered; ^^ that's 
his poor schoolboy-hand. I ought to know it. 
Pve seen it often enough at the office.'' 

He secured as many of these interesting 
manuscripts as he could find; and he searched 
with some particularity, even to turning over and 
roughly shaking thin volumes devoted to Liz's 
housekeeping accounts^ and the baker's book^ 
registering the amount of bread delivered for the 
consumption of the household, lest any of the 
letters he was in quest. of should have obtained 
concealment between the leaves. Apparently 
satisfied at last, he thrust back the heterogeneous 
pile resulting from his violent treatment of the 
box, and replaced it upon the side-table, and then 
left the room, re-ascending the stairs, taking the 
letters with him. 

He had taken his departure for the City on 
the following morning long before Liz became 
aware of the violent treatment to which her pro- 
perty had been subjected. She was at no time a 
very zealous seamstress ; indeed she pretermitted 
as much as possible all domestic duties involving 
the use of her needle. ^^ I hate work^" she freely 
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confessed ; '' I canH bear to be slayiBg at sewing/^ 
Indeed she would, any time, prefer to go with 
boles in her stockings rather than be at the 
trouble of mending them, provided of course that 
such ravages of decay were not too visible to the 
public eye, but were concealed by her boots or 
her dress. She would expend daily as much time 
in hiding a rent by a dexterous use of a pin as 
would have sufficed to have mended it with a 
needle and thread once and for ever. But some 
occasion arose in the course of the day which in- 
volved reference to the workbox, and she became 
aware of the rupture of the lock, of the rape 
of the letters on tinted paper in a schoolboy- 
writing. 

" Who's done this ? who has been here at my 
box ? who has carried oflf those letters ? Pm 
sure they were safe yesterday. I quite well 
remember locking the box. Who can it be? 
Can Jemmy — V^ she stopped, her face a shade 
paler, her breath a httle shorter than usual. A 
few moments of reflection, and then she proceeded 
to set on foot inquiries as to who had entered the 
room — who could presume to have interfered 
with her property. And Nance the servant was 
severely cross-examined— to httle purpose; she 
could explain in no way the presence of a two- 
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pronged kitchen-fork in the ''drawing-room/' 
William Movie was not suspected. 

It was late in the afternoon. Some one 
timidly entering Messrs. Grashford's office in 
Gray's Inn was inquiring if he could see Mr. 
Stap. 

''Me? who wants me?'' and a light active 
figure jumped down from a high stool. It was 
Jemmy. He wore an office-coat, quite resplen- 
dent from grease, rather strained and rent in 
places from being too small for him. A favourite 
garment during many years, in its decadence it 
was worn in office-hours to spare another coat : 
and its owner had rather outgrown it. But there 
was a business-tone about the assumption of a 
special attire for business purposes that was very 
agreeable to Mr. Stap. His office-coat was to 
him a thing as precious, as venerable, as a wig 
to a barrister, or a chain to an alderman, or any 
other functional symbol to the person privileged 
to wear it. 

"What, is it you. Uncle Bill?" he cried. 

"Yes; I want to say a word to you. Can 
you come, out for a few minutes. Jemmy?" 
William Moyle asked, with something of his 
old servile cringing manner, as though rather 
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awed by the fact of his presence in the lawyers* 
office. 

^'Don^t be afraid of Gashfords; they won^t 
hurt you,** Mr. Stap said noisily, by way perhaps 
of reproving the humility of his visitor^s address. 
He felt in some measure that his own importance 
would be depressed in the eyes of his brother 
officials if his uncle exhibited such ultra deference 
for the firm he served. " Besides, both the go- 
vernors are out now. FU be with you directly.*' 

He assumed another coat; it was not very 
much better than his official dress, but it was a 
httle. And presently he was to be seen walking 
with his uncle up and down the gritty quadrangle 
of Gray's Inn Square. 

^^ Well, what is it. Uncle Bill?'* 

" I was thinking — that is, I had some notion 
— of consulting a lawyer,'* William Moyle said 
slowly. 

"No; were you, though? Going to give 
Gashfords a turn at last ? Well, that is a lark -/' 
and Jemmy chuckled and rubbed his hands to- 
gether gleeftilly. 

" But Pm afraid it would cost a good bit of 
money — ^wouldn't it. Jemmy ?" 

'^ Well, I won't deceive you, law is expensive ; 
but there's nothing Uke it. You get a great deal 

VOL. II. H 
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of pleasure for your money ; no end of excite- 
ment. Still, I must say, it costs money, let you 
liave as much right as you may on your side/' 
Jemmy spoke with a camdid, naagnanimous air. 
He had just been copying a bill of costs — in fact 
the ink was hardly yet dry upcm his fingers, and 
the impression created by the amount of some of 
the items was &esh upon his mind. And then^ 
he bethought him, if his uncle went spending all 
his savings upon law, wouldn^t Liz's fortune be 
so much diminished; and wouldn't he, her in- 
tended husband, suffer accordingly? He had 
prudence and foresight. '^ No," he said delibe- 
rately ; ^^ I don't think I could recommend you 
to be going to law, not unless you want to 
very much indeed, and have really a tip-top, 
first-rate chance of getting your costs and 
damages; and even then there's always extra 



'^I didn't so much think of going to law — 
not at once, at any rate — as of getting some 
advice. Jemmy." 

^^Oh, well, that don't cost so much; only 
Gashfords are so cameying ; particularly the old 
gentleman. Bless you, give him a chance, and 
he'll persuade you into being a plaintiff, and you'U 
find the writ issued, the witnesses subpoenaed, 
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the. briefs deliTered^ and the ease coming on 
for trial, before youVe had time to turn round, 
or know where you are. They're nncommon 
sharp, are Gashfords. I will say that for 
thOTi/' 

^'I wanted to get a lawyer's opiaaion — to 
show him some letters Fve brought with me 
here, and ask him if he thought ^^ 

'' Some letters ? Oh, yon want to tmn them 
into a contract. They'll have to be stamped^ 
though, with an agreement^teuaip ; and you can't 
get that done without paying a penalty, if the 
letters are of an old date* They're very par- 
ticular at the Stamp-Office. I ought to know. 
I go up there — ^to Somerset House — ^to get deeds 
stamped often enough; and a precious lot of 
trouble they give me, I can tell you." 

William Moyle mused for a little. 

'^ It isn't quite that, either. Jemmy," he said. 
Then presently he asked, ^^Do you ever have 
cases of breach of promise of marriage in Gash- 
fords' office, Jemmy ?" 

" To be sure we do, sometimes. We've one 
coming on next Guildford assizes. ^Blisset v» 
Blenkinsop,' it's called. I copied the best part 
of the briefe, it's such fim. Perhaps the corre- 
spondence isn't high-spiced. Oh, dear, no ; not 
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at all. But you're not in a breach of promise 
case^ are you, Uncle Bill V 

'^ No, not exactly,^' William Moyle said, with 
some hesitation. 

Jemmy's mouth extended into an enormous 
grin; his small eyes gUttered with a malicious 
mirth. 

'' Has any one been trifling with your young 
affections, uncle?'' he inquired; ^^or have you 
become a gay deceiver ? Pie ! at your time of 
life with a grown-up daughter, too ! You 
really oughtn't." 

This jocosity was not agreeable to Mr. Gif- 
ford's clerk. He winced under Jemmy's facetious 
rallying. 

^^No, I tell you," he said, rather testily; 
'^ it's not my own case. It has reference to — ^to 
a friend of mine ;" and he walked on rapidly. 

''Stop. Look here. I'll tell you what," 
said Mr. Stap ; " don't you be in a hurry. Leave 
it all to me. I'll manage it, and it shan't cost 
you anything; or, at any rate, very little. 
You've heard me speak of Dawkins ? He's our 
Common Law, you know. He's up to snuff, is 
Dawkins, and a pinch or two over. He knows a 
deuced deal more law than the Gashfords put 
together. He's practical, he is. He can walk 
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about without a crutcli, he can. I don't know 
how the Gashfords would ever get on at all if it 
wasn't for Dawkins. Between you and me, the 
Grashfords ain't up to much. Whenever they 
can't see their way, they go and submit a case to 
counsel. They'd much better leave it all to 
Dawkins, and he'd put the thing square. Now, 
look here ; Dawkins is a great friend of mine ; 
he'd do anything I asked him, Dawkins would. 
Let me have these letters you were speaking of; 
about the breach of promise ; and I'll get Daw- 
kins to look at them. Bless you, he could tell 
with half an eye if there's anything in them ; 
and he wouldn't think of putting you to any 
expense, or charging you anything; though of 
course, afterwards, you might pay him the com- 
pliment of standing him a pint of old ale, or 
something of that sort; he's fond of old ale. 
What do you say ? Won't that suit you ?" 

Uncle Bill paused. 

" You see, it's necessary to be cautious," he 
said. 

"The strictest secresy may be relied on." 
And Mr. Stap grinned. 

"I shouldn't like the thing to get talked 
about, or the names of the parties to be known ; 
because, you see. Jemmy, I want to be on the 
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safe flide. I want to see how I stand, that's all. 
Nothing may come of it, you see, after all/' 

^' Bless you, Dawkins is as close as wax. 
Ton don'^t know what lawyers are, I see. The 
secrets we have in Ga«hfopds' office ! wonderfiil ! 
But you never find me telling tales, do you ? not 
a word ! I should think not, indeed. Where 
would be the use of people having confidential 
advisers, I should like to know, if lawyers' clerks 
Irent about with their mouths open V 

''Well, then. Jemmy, you must take great 
care. If it could be managed without Dawkins 
knowing the names, I should hke it all the 
better. I wouldn't have it known for anything— 
not at present. You see, it's about Liz." 

"About Liz !" cried Mr. Stap, with a start, 
the blood rushing to his face. 

''Yes, about Liz," his uncle repeated, in a 
low, mysterious tone. '' You see, a certain per- 
son has been writing to her " 

''Ah, yes; I understand. Give me the 
letters." Spoken with much eagerness. 

" Particular kind of letters — ^full of protesta- 
tions — ^and, as I think, promises " 

"I see, I see. Give them to me; I'll take 
care of them." 

" But, Jemmy, it's very necessary to be can- 
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tioos — ^fco be extremely cautious; because the 
writer of those letters is " 

^^ Herbert GiflFordP' Jemmy cried, with in- 
voluntary excitement and suddenness. 

'^ How did you know that V^ his uncle asked, 
in a surprised whisper. 

'^ That ii^ — ^from what I had heard and seen — 
from what Liz has let fall by chance — I thought, 
I suspected, that it could be no one else.'' 

'^WeU, yes. Jemmy; you're quite right. 
Young Mr. Giflford is the person I refer to." 

Jemmy held out his hand for the letters ; but 
his uncle still hesitated to produce them. 

" He's come often to my house, as I learn," 
WilHam Moyle continued. ^' I didn't think any- 
thing of it at first, and I don't mean to say now 
that I think the young man means any harm. 
But, you see. Jemmy, I've a duty to perform. 
I don't want to be placed in a position of diffi- 
culty, I'm Liz's father — she's no mother now, 
poor child ! I'm bound to see to her interests. 
I mustn't let her be trifled with. I mustn't have 
this young fellow putting a lot of fooKsh notions 
into her head. What he says, he must stand to. 
If he's won her affections, promising her mar- 
ria^ and that, I must hold him to his promise, 
for all his father's a richer man than I am, and 
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rm only a clerk in Ids office. Fm a poor man, 
but I won't be trampled on by him or by any one. 
You see that. Jemmy V^ 

^' Yes, yes ; I see. Give them to me." 

^^ IWe read them ; but I'm not lawyer enough 
to say what the law would think of them, or what 
a judge and a jury would have to say to them, 
supposing it ever came to that — not that I hope 
it ever may. No, no ; but I'll have my rights, at 
whatever cost, let who will stand up against me. 
So now you know aU about it. Jemmy, and you 
must do the best you can for me and for Liz. 
She's a good girl — ^a kind cousin to you. Jemmy, 
and fond of you, and that " 

''Very fond," Jemmy said, with clenched 
teeth. 

''And be very cautious and prudent. I've 
placed great confidence in you, because I know 
you're sharp and clever. So take great care, and 
especially of the letters. I don't know what we 
should do if we lost them. Here they are." 
And he handed to his nephew the manuscripts 
on tinted paper rifled from Liz's work-box. 

Mr. Stap received the precious documents 
with trembling hands, thrust them hurriedly into 
his breast-pocket, and buttoned his coat securely 
over them. 
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'^ 1^11 do all I can for you. Uncle Bill/^ lie said 
excitedly ; ^' and we won't be put upon, not if I 
can help it; trust me for that. But I'll take 
care. I won't do anything rash. We'll pro- 
ceed with caution, as they say on the railways : 
and we'll keep everything dark; at aU events, 
for the present. And I'll talk to Dawkins about 
the letters on the quiet, and let you know after- 
wards what he says about them. Good-bye; I 
must go back now. Young Gashford will have 
come in by this time, and may be wanting me. 
Good-bye." 

And he hurried back, to resume his high stool 
in the attorneys' oflBice. William Moyle passed 
out of Gray's Inn, and turned his steps towards 
the City again. He walked down Holbom Hill, 
through Newgate Street and Cheapside, with a 
thoughtful, absorbed look upon his face. And it 
was to be noted that, with quite an abstracted 
and mechanical manner, he entered two or three 
pabhc-houses on his route, and obtained refresh- 
ment in small doses, but of a highly stimulative 
character. 

Mr. Stap said no word to Mr. Dawkins, 
Gashfords' '^ Common Law," on the subject of 
the colloquy with William Moyle; nor did he 
submit for examination the letters addressed by 
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Herbert Gifford to Liz« Tke offices of the law- 
yers being closed for the night, Mr. Stap took 
his OT^iD&ry frugal meal of tea and bread-and- 
bntter — ^the latter neatly arranged in shoes, but 
looking rather in a state of perspiration &om the 
closeness and oppression of the atmosphere — at 
an inexpensive coffee-shop in High Holbom. 
Then, strennously resisting invitations from 
Bondry friends, like himself hahitiids of the es- 
tablishment, to play a game of bagatelle at the 
" Two Spies^^ in Bed Lion Street, or to assist at 
a Harmonic Meeting to be held in Theobald's 
Eow, he withdrew to the seclusion of his own 
apartment over the pickle-shop in Fetter Lane. 
He Hghted a candle, and commenced a steady 
perusal of the love-letters. Little had the writer 
of those interesting documents contemplated the 
possibiHty of their being criticised by a judge so 
merciless. 

**^What writing !'' he said, as he commenced 
his labours, and with a look of withering con- 
tempt — ^^ what writing ! Why, he couldn't make 
five bob a week at law-copyiug !'' 

He proceeded : angry exclamations breaking 
every now and then from his lips. " Idiot V 
'^ Stuff r^ "Bosh!" "Pool!'' were the uncom- 
phmentary comments he bestowed upon young 
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Mr. Gififord and Ids compositions. It was not 
really that these, considered as love-letters, were 
so utterly deficient in sense; were worthless, 
fiiidle, absurd. Very likely they were honest ex- 
pressions of feeling, in terms, it may be a Httle 
byperbolic and turgid, but not the less intel- 
Egible and weU-meaning, and excusable under all 
the drcamstances of the case. But Mr. Staphs 
point of view was not one of leniency, or forbear- 
ance, or impartiality. And the most slash- 
ing reviewer, dealing out judgment upon the 
book of an author he despises, is but a faint 
creature by the side of a lover pronouncing upon 
the correspondence of a rival addressed to their 
common Dulcines. 

" The minx, the jilt, the treacherous jade, the 
double-faced hussy P' 

For, as the reader went on, he found un- 
questionable evidence that the writer had been 
encouraged by the lady to higher, warmer, ten- 
derer flights. 

" That she should think to sell me like this--- 
to turn round upon me Hke this — upon me, and 
80 fond of her as Pve been, too \" 

He put down the letters, and tamed angry, 
disconsolate eyes upon the purchases of hardware 
he had made in happier times, with a view to a 
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change in his condition that now seemed strangely 
remote. 

'^ For the breach of promise/^ he said bitterly 
— and, abnost unconsciously, he fell into the use 
of that formula which he had often heard in 
making fair copies of the opinions of counsel, and 
which seems to represent a sort of concentrated 
essence of legal advice, adapted to all circum- 
stances and conditions of men and things — ^^ for 
the breach of promise — it would be worth trying, 
and it would be for the jury to say.'' 

Presently, he added, in a less professional 
tone — 

" I should hke to fight that young Gifford ;" 
and he doubled a grimy, bony fist, '^ I think I 
could Uck him. I wonder whether he^s ever had 
lessons of a ' pug ' in the noble art ? Some of 
those swells do. Any how, Vd give all I^m worth 
to have his head well under my arm for three 
minutes.'^ 

And Jemmy was very angry and savage and 
miserable. He was inclined to be angry at him- 
self for feeling so. 

''I never thought, I never intended, to get 
right down earnest in love like this,'^ he said, in 
a miserable tone ; " and Liz to behave so ! How 
could she?'' 
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And in the vehemence of his wrath he applied 
to her all the hard and ugly names he could thinV 
of; they were a good many. 

"William Moyle returned from the Ciiy to 
Whitfield Street. 

'^ Pve brought you a new pair of scissors, 
Liz,^^ he said ; ^' I damaged yours last night. I 
had occasion to go to your workbox to get some- 
thing out. Never mind if you miss anything, Liz. 
It^s all right. I know all about it, Liz. You're 
a good girl ; go on, my dear, just as though no- 
thing had happened. And give me a kiss, my 
darling.^' 

And the father nodded and winked with 
amiable archness, and smilingly admired his 
daughter ; and put his arms fondly round her, and 
sleeked her ample brown locks, and kissed her 
heartily, leaving an alcoholic fragrance lingering 
upon her lips. 

Altogether, Liz was a little puzzled at her 
parent's behaviour. So, Ae had taken the letters ! 
What had he done with them ? But he wasn't 
angry with her ; anything but that. What did 
it mean ? 



CHAPTER Vin. 

MABXB AND TAOSS. 

CoLONSL the Honotuable Alfred BucklmrBt 
pacing up and down his ja&pk&w^B front room osa 
the second-floor m Jasmin Street^ St. James's, 
-with a pond^ons^ steady^ military tramp^ that 
made the windows tremble and the minor artideB 
of fiimiture rock about^ and one would think must 
have seriously discomposed any occupier of the 
apartments beneath^ unless he had been for a long 
time in the habit of living in the same house with 
a steam-engine^ or some article of machinery that 
maintained a regular^ punctual beat^ and had m 
such wise accustomed his nerves to a <$onstant 
iteration of vibratory noise. The vetwan mardied 
GSk — advance — ^retire— forward — right about turn 
— ^back again; his« grand^ pronounced^ coziveK 
figure well thrown out, the buttons of his frock- 
coat doing their duty bravely, notwithstanding 
the tremendous strain to which they were being 
subjected, the smoke of his cheroot puffed vigor- 
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oiisly irom beneatli his ragged moustaclie ; tl&e 
wibilfi lie talked volubly, vehemently, liis voice 
deep, rich, meUow as ever, witli just a slight lajos- 
kiness about some of the notes — as in the case of 
a jGne-toned grand cathedral^organ a little out of 
repair. 

Clement Bnckhnrst reclines with languid grace 
upon the hard sofa with which the bootmaker, 
proprietor of the apartments, has blockaded the i 
fireplace, intercepting all connection between it 
and the window. The young man — ^in the dark« 
velvet loungiQg coat, which by contrast gives to 
his complexion so pale and deUcate a hue — 
caresses his soft silky little moustache with his 
white slender fingers, occasionally using them to 
screen a gape as he listens to his uncle, watching 
him in his interminable progress up and down the 
room. 

*'0f course,^' says the Honourable Alfred, 
'^ there^s a good deal to be said for a man in love 
— a great many excuses to be made. If he^s no- 
thing to do, it seems to me that he may just as 
well fall in love as not. And I am not speaking 
now of a poor devil of a sub shut up in a garrison 
town, with not a cigar worth smoking to be got 
in the whole place for any amount of money ; but 
the same rule appHes all the world over. If a 
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man^s nothing to do, why, let him fall in love ; it 
will give him occupation, it will kill his time for 
him in a very pretty sort of way. But if he 
goes beyond that, let him take care, I say. And 
when he begins to talk of marriage — well, let his 
friends look sharp after him, and see well what 
he^s about, and lock him up when they get a 
chance, if they Ve any suspicion that he^s going to 
make a fopl of himself.^^ 

'' I have heard your views upon the question 
before more than once,^^ Clem said, with a bored 
look. 

^^ There^s no harm in hearing them again, 
Clem, since they don^t seem to have had much 
effect upon you. You see, Clem, I don^t like the 
looks of any betting in which you can^t hedge ; 
and I think that^s always a bad speculation in 
which you can't get out upon any terms, try ever 
so, but must go on with to the end, cost what it 
will. And marriage is just that sort of business. 
Of course you'll say you may win, and that's true 
enough. But then also bear in mind that you 
may lose, and that if you do lose you lose eveiy- 
thing ; there's no getting out and having another 
shy. The man who makes a mess of his marriage 
is a hopeless bankrupt for ever, outlawed by For- 
tune ; he^s put out to sea, and he may beat about 
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in the offing, battling with the mull he^s made — 
but he'll no more get back to good luck again 
than the Flying Dutchman can ienter the bay.^' 
The Colonel indulged in a deep ventral laugh of 
enjoyment and approval of his own metaphorical 
observation. ^^ But I suppose, now," he added, 
with a mental note of the frown notching his 
nephew^s forehead, ^^it isn't much good saying 
anything about it, because youVe quite made up 
your mind to be obstinate — and the Buckhursts 
have always been obstinate, infernally obstinate, 
their chief fault — and, in point of fact, have re- 
gularly been and gone and done for yourself.'' 

^^ Even looking upon it simply as a speculation 
— ^I know you don't care to be troubled about any 
higher sort of view,'^ — and Clement sneered 
slightly, and his voice took ever so little of an 
acrid tone. 

" Certainly not. I'm not quite a fool," said 
the Colonel, with a laugh, particularizing the kind 
of fool he alluded to by prefixing to the noun an 
ugly adjective. 

'^ Well, looking upon it simply as a speculation, 
then, I don't see that it's such a very bad one." 

^^ You're speaking of the little Gray girl 
still? Pardon me. I thought it well to make 
sure. Opinions change so. And I so often find 

VOL. II. N 
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that men are in love with a very diflFerent woman 
on Wednesday to the one they were dying for on 
Monday. Well, there's something to be said for 
the little Gray girl. She's money — ^a decentish 
sum; but then, every woman has some money, 
there's always an old aunt, or some one who's been 
saving np for her ; and if she hasn't got it im- 
mediately, she gets it before long. And the 
Gray's are of good family, I own. But, then, 
Gifford, Clem?" 

''Well, what of him?" 

'' I don't know anything about him, or very 
little ; but I don't like him. I can't stand your 
City gent," — and the Colonel spat with fierce scorn 
—-"least of all your City gent of to-day, sprung 
up suddenly, out of the gutter, from no one 
knows where. And I don't believe in him ; he's 
had no time to take root ; and I fancy, in any- 
thing Uke a commercial gale of wind, he'd topple 
over and come down with a crash. In two or 
three generations' time, if he's able to hold out, 
he may be more tolerable ; just as the most indif- 
ferent wine is benefited in some measure by age 
—becomes, at least, drinkable. But your bran- 
new City gent — ^bah !" 

'' He's not Clare's father." 

" But he's her mother's husband, and that 
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seems to me pretty much the same sort of thing. 
I tell yon what, I don't think you ought to have 
gone to the City for your father-in-law, Clem ; or if 
you did, you ought to have pitched upon a better 
sort of man than this Gififord. It wasn't so bad 
a little while ago, when I admit your position was 
queer, and almost any rash act you chose to com- 
mit was in a degree to be justified by the cir- 
cumstances of the case. But that isn^t so now, 
with Beauflower's children out of the way, and the 
title come so close to you. Of course Gifford's 
been glad enough to fasten on to you. I own he 
seems to have played his cards very fairly. 
Connected with us, he gets ever so much better 
a hold upon his position in society, — ^which isn^t 
kind to new City men as a rule, — ^than he could 
secijre in any other way. And upon the girl's 
view of the matter, it isn't necessary to enter. 
We may take that pretty much for granted, I 
fancy.'' 

" I don't know," Clem said, with some hesi- 
tation. " I think she likes me." 

The Colonel paused. ^' By George," he said* 
slowly, afterwards, " one never knows the depths 
of weakness of which our fellow-creatures are 
capable. I wouldn't have believed it of you, 
Clem. You think she likes you ! After hanging 
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about GifiFord^s house all this time I You must 
be either more dull than I thought you, or more 
modest than I ever gave human being credit for. 
But you want to hoodwink me, or you don't care 
to make me a confidant of the precise state of the 
case/^ 

The colour in Clem's face was a Httle height- 
ened as he answered, with some sharpness of tone, 

"I am sorry to have occasioned you any 
disappointment. But the matter is as I state. 
Nothing is yet settled. But I think the lady 
favours my suit. I can say little more about it, 
except that as a matter of opinion, I incline to 
believe that she will marry me.'' 

^^ Incline to believe !" the Honourable Alfred 
Buckhurst repeated. Then he gave a long slow 
whistle. 

Presently he muttered, ^^ The boy is either a 
fool, or he's deep. I prefer to think the latter. 
The Buckhursts have been often deep about their 
matrimonial matters; and as a consequence, 
they've generally managed to get taken in; as 
poor George was, Clem's father. Likely enough, 
he's playing fast and loose with Gifford, for pur- 
poses of his own. Not the worst game, either, 
all things considered." Then aloud he said, 
'^ Well, Clem, perhaps it's as well that nothing is 
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settled. You can look about you; and, with 
your advantages, I have no doubt you can do 
better than marry this little Gray girl. There's 
no such particular need to hurry now, as there 
was a little while ago. Of course, you know, in 
matters of this kind, a man has to look pretty 
sharp after his own interests ; if he don't do it 
himself, no one else will do it for him. You may 
be sure of that. You'll take care of yourself." 

" I'll take care of myself," Clem said, sullenly. 

^^ And don't let that man Gifford get round 
you." And then the Colonel dropped the sub- 
ject, taking his departure shortly afterwards, 
satisfied probably that his nephew was not in a 
humour to discuss his matrimonial projects, and 
that no good would result from any eflforts to pro- 
long the conversation. 

*^ I had hopes of Clem at one time,'^ the 
veteran said to himself; ^^I hope he isn't going 
to turn out a fool." 

And the Honourable Alfred tramped down 
Piccadilly and entered the Park, breathing hard, 
battling severely with his corpulence, — most im- 
placable of foes. 

" How old Alf proses on ! He bores one dread- 
fully," said Clement, as he lounged back on the 
hard sofa, lighting a cigar, purposing, on having 
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finished it^ to complete his toilet and sally forth 
to Camberland Gardens. 

In the churchyard of Llanderych, the care of 
Cluny Puckle had added a new tombstone to the 
crowd of like memorials of the dead, which gave 
such a mason^s-yard sort of look to the place. A 
simple inscription marked out the grave of 
^^ Beyan, a Ganger, accidentally kiUed upon the 
Works of the Middle Wales Railway Company, his 
Employers/' with the date of the sad occurrence. 

John Moyle is in London again, hard at work 
as ever in the studio attached to the house in 
Quebec Street, Cavendish Square. The slate 
hanging close to the door of the studio is covered 
with a long list of professional engagements and 
appointments. Barty Trinder and his wife are 
once more under the governance of the old man ; 
or perhaps it may be more correct to say, the 
sculptor is again under the authority of his ser- 
vants the Trinders, for they have, as formerly, 
pretty much their own way, and exercise consi- 
derable control over their master. 

Gradually the sculptor is recovering from the 
shock he sufieredin relation to his hurried journey 
into Wales. He has been very silent upon the 
subject. His servants are hardly yet acquainted 
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with the nature of events whicli called him from 
town. The human mind is elastic in its nature ; 
terribly bowed down by affliction ; yet on the first 
lightening of its burden — and time is ever at 
work alleviating, and wearing away, and fitting to 
the shoulders of the sufil^rer that load of grief 
which at first seemed so utterly, so hopelessly in- 
supportable — it by degrees struggles back to 
something of its ordinary and original condition. 
As the days go by, acute anguish is lulled, the 
wound cicatrises, pain fades away, only to be felt 
at intervals when a cruel chance presses upon the 
scar, threatening to rend it, or when memory, 
roused by an accident, brings back again, with 
a startling vividness, the old agonizing events, 
and enforces a re-endurance of their miseries. 
John Moyle had not forgotten Bryan Tredgold — 
his trials, his sorrows, his dreadful end. But as 
much as possible he prevented his thoughts from 
dwelling upon these ; he sought to turn his mind 
into other channels, and time aided his efforts. 
He worked hard — ^with new lines upon his fore- 
head, with an older look altogether about the man, 
with now and then a trembling of his fingers, 
only to be corrected by a sturdier grip than ever 
of the implements of his art. 

A prosperous man, his works much in request. 
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largely patronized by the aristocratic and wealthy 
classes^ there had yet been no sort of polish, or 
courtliness, or distinction added to the manners of 
the sculptor. He was always rough and abrupt 
and irreverential ; a contrast in this respect to the 
cringing, humble, servile air which was a charac- 
teristic of his brother William. Yet John Moyle^s 
bluntness was so manifestly natural and simple, 
that it had never ofifended his patrons ; they had 
often indeed found much amusement in it, ac- 
counting it as unmistakable evidence that the 
artist was an " original -^^ and it is possible that 
his reputation and success were in this way en- 
hanced. Likely enough the man had shrunk from 
any effort to change his address, as a sort of re- 
venge upon the world, which in his early days had 
permitted him to struggle on poor and neglected, 
though not less clever in his art than at the pre- 
sent moment. He never permitted himself to be 
impressed by the rank or state of his visitors. 
His manner was the same in addressing a princess 
of the blood as in conversing with a young woman 
who was lending him her figure in aid of his effort 
to represent a Hebe, a nymph, or a Yenus at the 
bath. And he had a way of sayiag ^^my dear ^^ 
in his discoursing with feminine visitors of all 
classes, which, while it was entirely free from all 
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intention to be disrespectful or to give offence, 
liad yet about it a levelling tone that was cer- 
tainly remarkable. 

A young lady stands in the studio. She must 
have been for some time talking to the sculptor — 
probably in regard to some commission he is to be 
intrusted with. 

^^ Ah, well ! yes, I understand," says the 
sculptor, nodding his head many times and smil- 
ing ; then, with some abruptness, ^^ WiU you take 
off your bonnet, my dear V 

The lady — ^a gleam of mirth in her limpid 
blue eyes — complies with this request. She re- 
moves from her head a fragile diaphanous struc- 
ture, very elegant in form and delicate in tint, 
that seems almost as though it were of spun-glass 
intertwined with flowers ; is much more like a con- 
gregation of butterflies than an ordinary prosaic 
bonnet, it is so airy and light and dainty in its 
nature. 

This removed, the sculptor steps back a pace 
or two, to contemplate- critically the pretty gol- 
den head, the charmingly proportioned profile of 
Clare Gray — for Clare Gray is the visitor to the 
studio. A pause : he is hard to please ; or he 
regards the exquisite outline under some dis- 
advantages of lighting; or some objects in the 
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background distress Hs artistes eye by disturbing 
the composition witli an unfortunate arrangement 
of lines. He advances^ and cahnly taking tbe 
soft round chin of the lady between his thumb 
and forefinger^ he tujrns the head^ ever so little^ 
sway from him ; then shifts, his stand-pointy and 
commences anew his contemplation. This time 
he is more satisfied : he refreshes himself vrith a 
great pinch of snuff from his coffin-shaped tor- 
toiseshell box^ and vents his admiration in strange 
murmurs and chuckles. 

The lady submits to this examination with 
admirable composure^ till the gleam in her eyes 
becoming more and more brilliant as her sense of 
the humour of the situation gains more and more 
force, a smile vibrates upon her lips, the outline of 
her bosom undulates quickly, her amusement will 
not be longer concealed, and a ringing, silvery 
laugh stirs the echoes of the studio, and the grim 
place is lit up by the unaccustomed music as by 
new rays of sunshine. 

^^ Pray forgive me V and she dries the mirtli- 
ful tears which are now glazing her eyes. '' I 
didn't mean to give way like that. Did I stand 
' good ' long enough, Mr. Moyle ? If not, let me 
try again. You^re not offended, Mr. Moyle ? In- 
deed I didn^t mean it.^' 
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The sculptor smiles kindly ; he is not offended^ 
only perhaps he doesn't quite see what there "was 
to laugh at. 

"You're a good Kttle dear;'' and he pats the 
golden head. '^Put on your bonnet again. We 
shall be able to make something very nice of you 
— a very pretty bust indeed. We'll do our best ; 
for it isn't every day that such a nice subject 
comes to the studio." 

The butterfly bonnet is resumed. 

" But before I go, Mr. Moyle, you must tell me 
all about these statues — ^what a number of them ! 
— ^who they are, and what they're doing, and 
everything about them. I'm longing to know, I 
never was in an artist's studio before.'* 

The sculptor is in evident good-humour, as, 
indeed, how could he help being so in the pre- 
sence of Clare, looking her very best, arrayed in 
the most charming of her favourite soft tints, so 
unconsciously beautiful, so simply graceful, with 
the old artless fairy-Uke charm still about her, the 
good pure look so utterly irresistible and winning ? 

'' Look here, then, my dear. This is the work 
I am. upon now — a Cupid; that's the plaster 
model ; this is the marble which we're going to out 
down to that form. It's very rough and un- 
finished now, but it will all come right and smooth 
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by and by. It's a companion figure to my 
Psycbe, which was exhibited some years ago, and 
made me a great many friends. It was bought 
by the great Duke of Blankshire ; he gave me 
more than I asked for it, he did indeed. He's a 
generous patron of art, and now lately he has 
commissioned the Cupid as a companion. He's a 
pretty boy, isn't it ? You see he's got wings on 
his shoulders, and his quiver on his back, and he 
leans upon his bow. He's got curly hair, and if 
he was aUve, it would be just the colour of yours, 
my dear, just. That colossal figure up in the 
comer is Alderman Bunting, the great soapboiler, 
who died lately enormously rich. The statue's 
to be put up in his native town, with a pump at 
the back of it, and a lamp-post on each side, and 
a drinking-fountain in front of it; but I've 
nothing to do with all that, the pedestal is not 
my afiieiir. He's a very ugly man, and I couldn't 
make much of him ; but his friends would have 
a statue of him. Yes, you're quite right, my 
dear, he's terribly fat. I've made him taller and 
thinner than he was really, and they've been telUng 
me that I've nearly destroyed all the likeness to 
him in consequence. He's not a happy subject 
for sculpture ; but he was a good man, I believe ; 
and he founded a hospital in his native town for 
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decayed soapboilers, and so people are naturally 
very proud of him. There^s my Venus at tlie 
bath; sWs a pretty figure, ain^t she? That^s 
only the plaster. Lord Southernwood^ s got the 
marble. I^m fond of my Venus, though the 
critics did find fault with her right ankle, the 
thickheads ! as if they knew anything like so 
much about ankles as I do. But, my dear, art- 
criticism, from beginning to end, is all humbug, 
take my word for it ; it^s all chance-work, Uke 
putting your hand in a lucky-bag ; you draw out 
praise or blame, whichever comes first. Criti- 
cism never did anybody or anything any good, 
except the critics, and they get paid for it.^^ 

" Whose bust is that V 

^'That^s an ex-lord chancellor; he^s got a 
funny-shaped nose, hasn^t he ? And that is an 
eminent chiropodist, a presentation bust ; there 
was a subscription raised by his patients, and 
they gave me the commission. There^s ^ quack' 
written on his face as plainly as though I had 
carved the word there in big letters with my 
chisel.'^ 

^^ And that lady r 

^^ She was a pretty woman once, I believe, but 
she came for her bust rather too late in life. It's 
terrible work having to render so much fat in 
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marble^ and jko perpetuate it. Her neck^s as big 
round as some people's waists, my dear. She's 
the Dowager Lady Beauflower.'' 

^' Ah I Clement Buckhurst's mother.'' 

'^ Very likely, my dear, though I never heard 
of it. That's a bishop, that is ; he's a good- 
looking man, but he's rather a shamefaced look. 
Bishops always have to my thinking ; as though 
they knew there was some one laughing at them 
behind their backs, but didn't like to turn round 
for fear of spoiling the set of their sleeves." 

'^ And who's this pretty girl ?" 

'^ That was taken some time ago ; it was more 
like then than it is now. It's the head of a niece 
of mine. Elizabeth her name is ; but. she's more 
often called Liz.'' 

"Liz !" Glare repeated, with a start. 

"Yes. She's the daughter of my brother 
William, whom you've seen, I dare say. He's a 
clerk in Mr. Gifford's office, and likely enough 
he's been up to Cumberland Crescent now and 
then." 

" Liz Moyle I" Clare repeated, with an in- 
crease of colour in her face. 

'^ Yes, that's her name, Liz Moyle. She was 
pretty as a child. I don't admire her so much 
now ; though she's a fine-grown girl, I must say 
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that for her. But she^s a bold look I don^t quite 
like to see in a woman^s eyes ; but may be Pm 
hard to please about such matters.'^ 

^^Liz Moyle,^* Clare repeated in a low 
voice. ^^ Oh, Herbert V^ and she turned away, 
conscious that her cheeks betrayed some excite- 
ment at the discovery she had made so acd- 
dentally.^' 

'^ What is this sad-looking thing V she asked 
presently, pointing to an object in another part of 
the studio. 

^^ Sad, iudeed, my dear,*^ John Moyle an- 
swered, in a grave tone ; '^ it is the cast of a face 
taken after death.'^ 

'^ How dreadful I What a worn, suffering 
look !• And yet a very noble face.^^ 

''Poor soulP^ John Moyle said, in a low, 
paiued voice. '' He was a dear fiiend of mine, a 
brave true friend. His name was Bryan Tred- 
gold ; he was a workman upon a railway, down 
in Wales ; he died the victim of a terrible acci- 
dent, upon the works.^^ 

''Bryan Tredgold — ^killed upon the railway. 
Oh, how dreadful V 

" Hush V^ and Clare felt her hand roughly 
gripped by the sculptor. There was a scared, 
wild look upon his face, and he trembled visibly. 
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Surprised, she turned in the direction he was 
glaring with frightened eyes. 

On the threshold of the studio, by the entrance 
from the house, a young man stood leaning 
against the door-post. 

He was dressed in deep black ; his face wan 
and pallid ; thick brown hair sweeping across his 
broad forehead. With mournful, earnest eyes he 
was contemplating the sculptor and his fair visitor. 

" Hush !'' John Moyle whispered, ''it is Noel 
Tredgold, the son of the dead man. Don^t say 
more about it now." 

^' Poor youxig man V^ and Clare sighed softly, 
as her pitying glance met the eyes of Noel 
Tredgold. 



CHAPTER IX. 

A NEW lilFB. 

''You don't remember me?'' Noel asked, as lie 
advanced and bowed to John Moyle's visitor. 

The colour of the young man's face was 
heightened, and the tone in which he spoke 
evinced some agitation. 

^'I — I don't think I have ever seen you 
before," Clare said. 

'^It is many years ago now since we met. 
You have very likely forgotten that we ever did 
so ; but it is different with me. I have not too 
many pleasant memories attaching to my child- 
hood; I cannot afford to let this go. I was a 
boy at school by the river- side, some few miles 
from Town, — alone, with no holidays ; the other 
boys had all gone home. You came down to the 
school one day, in a carriage, with your father. 
You went into the playground of the school. You 
told me your name — Clare Gray — ^and I cut your 
initials on the door opening on to the meadow at 
the back of the house. You remember ?" 

VOL. II. o 
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" Ah, yes ! I have some recollection of this ; 
yet I am not very clear about it. You were the 
boy at school V 

''Yes/' 

"I remember. You gave me a boat you had 
been carving with your knife. But you have 
changed so ! I should not have known you. 
And you told me your name.'' 

''NoelTredgold.'' 

*' No ; it was not that name, I think.'' 

"I was called Noel Reeve then; but my real 
name is Noel Tredgold. I have only lately learnt 
it." 

And his lip quivered. There was a look of 
tender commiseration gleaming sofbly in Clare's 
eyes. 

" Yes, I recollect now, though I was quite a 
little girl at the time. I almost wonder that you 
should know me again. How strange that we 
should meet now, quite by chance, in this 
studio P' 

'' He is my pupil, my dear," John Moyle in- 
terposed, by way of explanation ; " and a very 
promising pupil too, though only a beginner as 
yet. TJndemeath those wet rags there, is his 
first attempt at modelling in clay; and I'm proud 
of it. I've seen few better beginnings than that. 
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I shall make sometliing of him — as you^ll see 
some day/' 

Clare had been contemplatmg the honesty 
earnest face of the yomig man. Quite as a child^ 
he had been beyond his years^ wise and sad-look- 
ing. This was more than ever the case now, 
when the traces o^ his recent suflFering were still 
manifest in his face. He was very thin, though 
broad and strong in frame ; and pale and wan, in 
spite of his tanned look from exposure to weather 
and the sun of the country. He was handsome ; 
less from any perfect symmetry of features than 
from a certain air of strong, simple, self-reKant 
manliness — ^from his grave frank grey eyes — ^from 
his broad thoughtful forehead, with the thick 
dark-brown hair sweeping across it in a profuse 
plume. 

John Moyle glanced from Clare to Noel. A 
subtle smile hovered about the old man's mouth ; 
his eyes sparkled cunningly. 

" Yes,'' Clare went on, with a meditative look, 
" I remember now, quite well. All the incidents 
of that day come back to me with quite a strange 
freshness. I went down to the school with papa, 
in the carriage ; and afterwards we met you, Mr. 
Moyle, out for a walk, and looking very hot and 
dusty. And then I recollect on our way home we 
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stopped^ and papa paid a visit at a large house 
called the Laurels." 

The sculptor started back, gasped, as though 
breathing with sudden difficulty, turned away, 
and, to conceal the trembling of his hands, thrust 
them deep into his pockets. Clare, however, had 
not perceived the emotion her remark had occa- 
sioned. 

Soon after she withdrew, taking leave of John 
Moyle. He seemed to have fallen into an ab- 
stracted state, and to be hardly conscious of what 
was passing; but Clare, with a smile, took his 
hand almost in spite of him as she bade him 
good-bye. 

^^ I shall come again very soon, Mr. Moyle," 
she said. 

He looked at her, and nodded his head ab- 
sently, following her with his eyes as she quitted 
the studio. 

Noel accompanied her through the hall, and 
handed her into the barouche which was drawn up 
at the street-door of the house in Quebec Street. 

" We shall meet again, Mr. Tredgold, I dare 
say. Mr. Moyle has arranged to take my portrait. 
I am to sit to him very shortly. I am going to 
make a present to papa of my bust in marble. 
It will be such a surprise to him.' Good-bye." 



1 
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And she put out her hand. 

Mrs. Gififord, carefully covered with shawls 
and mantles^ was reclining in the carriage in 
rather a dreamy state; a pink-lined, deeply- 
fringed parasol ca.sting a delicate flush upon her 
faded face, and shielding her eyes from the 
Kght. 

''Let me introduce you, mamma, to Mr. 
Moyle's pupil, Mr. Noel Tredgold." 

Mrs. Gifford languidly inclined her head for- 
ward, by way of acknowledgment of the young 
man's bows. She surveyed him for a moment 
through half-closed eyelids. 

" The park, Joseph,^' she said faintly, as the 
footman paused at the carriage-door for instruc- 
tions, vdth his white-gloved hand touching the 
rim of his gold-laced hat. And the' barouche 
rolled away. 

" YouVe been a long time, Clare. I hope 
you've settled everything satisfactorily ; and I do 
trust that papa will not be angry. I'm not sure 
that we are doing right in not consulting him, 
and obtaining his permission to see about this 
business. I am not very fond of surprises my- 
self; they^always make me feel nervous, and 
gtiilty, and frightened. Bear in mind that Fm 
only half satisfied that we are doing right, if there 
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is any nnpleasantness arising out of the matter in 
the future/' ' 

'' You timid little mamma !'' said Clare, with 
a bright laugh, '^1 take all the responsibility 
upon myself. I answer for it, that papa will be 
anything but angry. Besides, he knows Mr. 
Moyle ; and I'm sure I couldn't have gone to a 
better artist. Trust me, papa will be well pleased 
with my present." 

"Well, I hope so, dear; but I don't think I 
can go any more with you to Mr. Moyle's, in 
case papa may not approve ; and I think you had 
better tell Clement Buckhurst, and consult with 
him upon the subject." 

Clare lowered her eyes. 

''I don't think Clement is much of an autho- 
rity upon a question of art," she said musingly. 

Mrs. Gifford was silent. The conversation 
had abeady cost her some effort, and she shrunk 
fix)m any protraction of the discussion. It was 
usual with her to give way upon everything at 
the lightest hint of opposition. 

Soon they were proceeding leisurely along the 
pleasant carriage-drive in the park. 

"She's a pretty creature," John MJoyle said, 
as Noel returned to the studio. 
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'' She grows more and more beautiful/' . 

John Moyle gazed at his pupil with curious 
fixedness. 

" I wonder if she's really fond of her father,'* 
the sculptor said abstractedly. 

The words sounded strangely in Noel's ears. 

'^ Why should she not be ?'* he asked, with 
some amazement. 

" For no reason, except that he's not really 
her father — only her step-father. Children don't 
always love their 8tep-&thers. Indeed, thqr 
sometimes hate them." 

He went on speaking in the same absent con- 
templative sort of way. 

'^I don't think she could hate any one," Noel 
said, with an air of supreme conviction. 

'^ Not even Richard GiflFord ? Then she's not 
of my way of thinking about him." 

''What, you know him ? You hate him ?" 

The sculptor started, and then seemed to re- 
collect himself. After a few moments he an- 
swered — 

" Well, yes, I know him. I've known him a 
good many years. I can't say I like him much. 
But what of that ? I'm an old man, queer and 
crotchety, you know. I must be allowed to have 
my fancies about such matters, Noel. They're 
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only fancies, after all, you know. Clare's step- 
fatiher — ^Mr. Giflford — ^isn't mucli to my taste, I 
confess it ; but he may be a very nice man for 
all that, and Glare may be quite right in being 
fond of him/' And after a pause he said : ''And 
so you really think her very beautiftil ?'' 

''Very beautiful,'' Noel affirmed. 

"Well," and the old man smiled craftily, tap- 
ping his pupil on the shoulder with playful ap- 
proval, " we won't quarrel about that. I agree. 
I think as you do. She's a pretty little dear. . 
And you shall help me make a very nice bust of 
her. Something that shall do us all credit. 
Will you ? Yes, I see you will, Mr. Bright-eyes. 
We'll do it between us, and perhaps I'll let you 
have the lion's share of the work. I don't think 
you'll complain." 

Noel had commenced a new life. It was with 
little hesitation he had acceded to John Moyle's 
proposal that he should quit the service of the 
Middle Wales Bailway Company, and enter the 
studio of the sculptor as a pupil. ' 

" I couldn't stay down here now poor Bryan's 
gone," he had said, as he turned his back upon 
Uanderych, and journeyed towards town. " I'll 
go with you. You were his friend. He always 
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spoke kindly of you. My poor dead father ! 
Yes, Fll go with you, Mr. Mojle" 

The entire change in his method of life which 
was thus effected was of real service to him; 
though it was with a terribly wearied heart, a 
very weakly and numbed hand, he first entered 
upon the labours connected with his new career. 
But he had the true artist spirit within him ; and 
as years ago, a pupil at Dr. Bawson's academy, 
he had found solace under much early trial and 
trouble in the execution of aU sorts of drawings 
upon the shabbiest scraps of paper, with the most 
inefficient of materials, in carving with his knife 
upon the deal-door leading from the playground 
into the meadow, in fashioning putty purloined 
from the glazier into an endless variety of forms 
and figures — so now, fresh from a cruel suffering, 
he could yet find some comfort in the thought 
that his hand preserved its old cunning — ^that he 
was an artist still; that a path of labour, great 
and glorious, was opened to him upon which he 
might at once enter, and surely find occupation 
for his oppressed mind, reUef, and by and by, 
perhaps, fame and success and happiness. 

''Ah, if only Bryan could have lived to see 
his boy a sculptor of note !" 

And with eyes full of tears he would turn 
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from dreams of tlie possible fatare to the con- 
templation yet once again of the actual and sor- 
rowftd past. 

Their art was indeed a precious gift to both 
the sculptor and his pupil. To both it afforded 
consolation^ and strength to endure ; and^ better 
than all — ^though the last came to them but 
slowly and intermittently, never absolutely — ^for- 
getfulness. Both toiled on steadily, struggling 
with their sorrow, and gradually mastering it, 
though not without intervals of the most trying 
depression, relapses to the most acute anguish. 
But these recurred with less and less frequency. 
Now and then Noel would pause suddenly, struck 
almost with remorse at what seemed to him a too 
completer engrossment in his new work, reproach- 
ing himself that he was beginning, with unnatural 
haste, to feel calm and happy, and was therefore 
false to Bryan's memory. He trembled some- 
times with a sort of shame at his own apathy, as 
he regarded it — at the rapidity of his recovery 
from his former state of suffering, charging him- 
self with a sin against his father in that he ha 
80 soon ceased to mourn for him. 

'^ Dead only so short a time, and I can forget 
him already ! — busy with thip mass of clay, 
modelling it into I know not what ! Am I wholly 
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without heart and feeling? Dead but a few 
weeks ! and I can laugh and sing again s6 soon V' 
And he was angry with himself — severe upon 
his human nature^ that could be so frail^ so weak^ 
so cruel, so. forgetful beyond all other human 
nature. So the poor boy deemed! But, in 
truth, to do him justice, it was not always he 
could so absorb himself in his work. At times it 
seemed to him as though his task was wholly 
without charm, or hope, or return; as though 
Art had lost its magic for him ; his hand its cun- 
ning ; his brain the power to witch itself with its 
own conceptions : and a dense cloud of woe 
imspeakable oppressed and prisoned him on every 
side, with no chink or break in its awM black- 
ness through which Hope could transmit a ray of 
its divine light for his comforting. It was then 
he. felt utterly alone — ^forgotten of God, bowed 
down beneath a burden of grief greater than he 
could bear. It was then he had need to peruse 
Again and again those kind, simple letters, full of 
earnest reUgion and the comfort of the most 
tender sympathy and affection, which good David 
Grriffith, the curate of Llanderych, wrote to him 
soon after his arrival in town. Nor were sterner, 
briefer missives, bearing at their close the sturdy 
signature of his fidend Cluny Puckle, the inspec- 
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tor, without a share in strengthening and bracing 
him for the battle of life, cheering him on to bear 
his part in the great conflict without repining or 
flinching or turning back — to press bravely and 
steadily on to the end whither Bryan had gone 
before : — 

" Keep up your heart, laddie. Act as though 
poor Bryan were living — as though he were 
watching over and loving you still. May' he not 
be so ? Try and think that he is ; and that what 
would please him, were he still with us, will please 
him now he is gone away. Bear up against your 
troubles. We all have them. Work hard : be a 
great man ; above aU, be a good one. Sead your 
Bible. For all your graving of images, don't 
forget your Latin, nor your faithful friend, 

'^ Cluny Pucklb.'* 

So Noel Tredgold foimd a home in the roomy, 
rambling, dingy house in Quebec Street. Mrs. 
Trinder,.the housekeeper, welcomed his arrival 
almost with enthusiasm. 

*' I^m sure Til do for you with pleasure, Mr. 
Tredgold,'' she said. The words have a menac- 
ing sound, but in intention they were all kind- 
ness. '^ I don't mind trouble, bless you ! It will 
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do the master a sight of good having you here. 
He*s been getting flighty in his ways of late ; but 
you'll keep him straight and steady^ I know. 
We'll make you comfortable very soon. If things 
ain't quite right and as they should be just at 
first, why, we'll alter them in time. You tell me 
if you want anything. Don't speak to the master 
You might as well talk to the sea as talk to him, 
especially if it's anything to do with spending 
money; but tell me, and I'll make it aU right. I 
can always manage him. One thing, it don't do 
to be afraid of him. We've been going on in a 
hugger-mugger sort of way ; but we'll brush up 
now, and get straight and tidy, and put our best 
foot foremost now you've come. It's quite a 
comfort, to my thinking, to see a young face 
moving about the house. I'm sure we shall 
all rub on very nicely together. You'll agree 
with Barty. He's pleasant company, when his 
beer hasn't made him quarrelsome. He's a good 
workman, though I say it, that's his wife, and 
oughtn't to, perhaps ; and he'll show you how to 
do things, and get on with your sculpturing and 
that, much better than the master can ; for he's 
flighty in his ways, is the master, as I said be- 
fore ; and it seems to me he don't always know 
what he's talking about. He gets thinking too 
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much, very likely; his head's too fuU of Venuses 
and Cupids, and that, for common sense. Bat 
I wouldn't, if I was you, be led on to gambling 
for halfpence with Barty. It's a way he's got. 
And he's that fond of chuck-farthing, he'd sit up 
all night playing at it, if I'd let him — ^which I 
don't. And, whatever you do, don't get going 
with him to the pubhc-house, for drink don't agree 
with him ; though have it he will, when he can. 
get it; But I*m sure you'll take care, and we 
shall be all fust-rate friends here fogether." 

And Barty, who was never a man of many 
words, had greeted the sculptor's pupil with much 
chuckhng and leering, and nodding and winking, 
all intended to convey satisfaction at peeing him, 
and faith in their good understanding of each 
other in the future. 

Mrs. Trinder was tolerably correct in the 
notion she proposed to convey, that John Moyle 
was not a very adroit preceptor, and that the 
pupil would learn more of the mechanical pjurt of 
his art from the servant than from the master; for 
there was some peculiarity about the mental 
organization of the sculptor which seemed eflTec- 
tually to hinder him from imparting instruction. 
He was not a good teacher. He could not trace 
out the stages of growth through which his work 
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had passed ; or at least he conld not define these 
by any iitelKgible use of words. It seemed almost 
as though his hands had an action of their own^ 
which was quite independent of the governance 
of his mind. '^ I don't really know how I did it/' 
he would say sometimes^ standing before one of 
his best achievements, with a smile at his own 
bewilderment and confusion. " I can see it's 
good; but I can't tell you how it got to be so. It 
came right somehow. I went on working at it : 
I suppose upon some system or other; but I can't 
say what now, and I wasn't conscious of any at the 
time that I recollect. There's a good deal of 
chance in art. Accident is very valuable. You 
knock about the clay hap-hazard, and somehow 
you get what you want, often before you know 
you've got it, or indeed sometimes before you 
quite know what you do want. Knock the clay 
about, Noel — don't be afraid of it ; it won't hit 
you again, that's one thing — and you'll find it 
will all come right. One thing, you can't go far 
wrong. Your eye is wonderfully correct; and 
you're quick to detect a fault in outline. When 
you can't make up your mind about the thing, 
why, cover all up with wet rags, and leave it until 
the morning. That's what I always do. The 
next morning's the best of critics, I always find." 
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Barfcy shook with internal laughter^ as he 
listened to these unmethodical instmctionSj wag- 
ging his head about tiU his fleshy red nose 
seemed to attain to enormous size^ by losing all 
regularity of form and certainty of line in its 
incessant motion. Barty despised such yague 
notions of glyptic art ; he had a good deal to say 
about processes ; he opined that a whole history 
attached to the uses of the various implements of 
statuary, had great respect for callipers and drills 
and measurements. But Barty was simply a 
workman ; he was nothing of an artist, — ^he was 
altogether without creative faculty. 

*^ Did you do that V^ he asked, with some 
amazement, as he contemplated an early design 
of Noel's. '^It's prettily modelled. And you 
didn't copy it ? Tou made it all out of your own 
head?'' 

And Barty slapped his forehead with some 
violence, as though finding fault with its material. 
" I know I couldn't make it out of my head, 
let me try never so; though I've been working 
under the master, all these years." He eyed Noel 
almost with veneration. " It's good ; I can see 
that. I know when a thing's good. You'll do." 
His surprise made him thirsty — a good many 
things made Barty thirsty; and he went out 
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stealthily, to refresli himself with beer at a neigh- 
bouring public-house, of which he Was a per- 
sistent patron. 

At first he had been inclined to treat Noel, if 
kindly, still with no great respect, deriving 
amusement from his immature efforts, assuming 
the airs of authority, importantly giving directions 
and imparting instruction. But after the affair 
of the model Barty ceased to assert himself; he 
sunk back again to the rear, John Moyle's 
servant and workman. He was one of the rank 
and file in the army of art, had only to obey, was 
not intrusted with- power to command. He re- 
cognized the artist in Noel ; not wholly developed 
perhaps, but still present and real ; and he bowed 
before the potentiality of future greatness, as 
one man humbles him,self before another, who, he 
knows, wiU some day come to be his master. 

Noel found solace and support in his new 
life. And now if another source of comfort was 
to be open to him, a fresh aid to forgetfulness of 
the past ! 

'^I shall see her again,^' he whispered to 
himself. " She will come here often. She will 
lighten up this dull studio with her lovely pre- 
sence. And I am to shape her beautiful head in 
clay and in marble. I can never do her justice. 

VOL. n. P 
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I feel that her countless cliarms will too surely 
be spoiled and diminished^ passing through my 
clumsy hands. I never felt so poor an artist as I 
feel now/' 

There was incoherence, extravagance about 
his thoughts of Clare, likely enough. But he was 
veiy young, and youth and rapture together 
quickly cause common sense to lose its balance. 
The thought of Clare possessed him strangely ; 
it was as though she had cast over him a spell he 
found it as difficult to break as to comprehend 
thoroughly. It was all very unreasonable, absurd, 
unaccountable, of course. What was this young 
lady to him ? What could she ever be to him? 
He had stood in her presence how brief a time ? 
He might count by minutes the duration of his 
interviews with her; he might reckon by syllables 
all the words that had ever passed between them. 
Neither sum would amount to any very great 
deal. And yet he could not drive her from his 
thoughts ; or, if after much effort he was able to 
dismiss and dethrone her for a moment, she was 
yet back again almost immediately, governing 
him again as absolutely as ever; much after the 
manner of those tombola figures the Italian boys 
sell in the streets : you can press them down with 
' your finger easily, but take that away, and on the 
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instant they spring up again erect before you, 
nodding saucy and ceaseless defiance. He thought 
of Clare, tunied to something else ; then turned 
back to think of her again. She stood there, 
just there ; she said this and that, and looked so 
and so, as she spoke; and here she raised her 
hand, — ^that tiny hand so, daintily gloved! and 
then she smiled, — ^what a witching smile it was, 
and what lovely, limpid blue eyes, that gave such 
force and point, such wit and eloquence, even to 
her simplest words ! How exquisitely fair she 
was, and what an affluence of golden hair she had I 
There she stood ! What a graceful fairy she 
seemed in her gauze, and labe, and flowers, and 
soft-tinted silks, with a thread of gold chain 
circling her pearly neck, and those subtly-twisted 
bracelets round her wrists. He remembered with 
quite a strange vividness all the merest minutias 
of her toilet ; though you would have thought he 
had barely time to note the colour of her eyes 
even. Was it love that gave him this sort of 
photographic power of observation? And she 
was the child he had met years ago at Dr. Baw- 
son's school. The same ; but how different ! 
how time had enriched and multiplied her 
charnis. 

'^A penny for your thoughts!" suddenly a 
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voice Bounded in his ears^ and John Moyle's 
hand waspressed npon his shoulder. 

The yonng man blushed. But his thoughts 
were too precious, perhaps^ to be surrendered at 
so poor a price. At any rate, he did not reveal 
them to the sculptor. 

In one respect Mrs. Trinder had done her 
master some injustice. Much of the close penu- 
riousness which had at one time been character- 
istic of John Moyle had of late disappeared, or, 
at all events, had not been manifested in his 
dealings with Noel. Indeed, it had recently be- 
come a habit with him to treat his pupil with 
quite a profuse generosity, Noel had even some 
difficulty in restraining the liberality of his 
preceptor within reasonable bounds. He felt 
embarrassed by the number and the value of the 
presents which the old man was continually press- 
ing upon his acceptance. It was almost as 
though the sculptor were now seeking to make 
atonement by much munificence for some neglect 
and wrong-doing in the past; or else he had 
adopted this form of exhibiting his regard and 
affection for his 2?ro%^; and certainly, consider- 
ing his former manner of life, and the high ap- 
preciation of his wealth which had once distin- 
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guished him, the old man could hardly haye 
demonstrated his depth of feeling for Noel more 
earnestly than by poming money into his hands. 
But about the method of his generosity there was 
a curious air of mystery and furtiveness. Shaking 
hands with the old man, Noel would often be 
surprised to discover a sum of money shd into 
his palms ; taking up his hat to go out, a bank- . 
note would flutter from it on to the floor ; while 
more than once he had detected the sculptor 
endeavouring to convey a purse containing money 
into his pocket. At any hesitation to make use of his 
gifts, John Moyle evinced a serious dissatisfaction. 
'^ Hush, hush, not a word, don't say a word ; 
take it, my dear, take it; you must, you must 
indeed,'' he would say, in an excited whisper, 
and then hurry away, to prevent anything more 
being urged against the receipt of his gifts. 
"Only don't teU the Trinders; don't let Barty 
know," he would sometimes add ; for he seemed 
to be ashamed of his kindness, or of the contra-* 
diction it gave to his ordinary habits, of the 
inconsistency in which it involved him. He was 
generous in spite of himself, as it were, influ- 
enced, perhaps, by some inward prompting over- 
ruling his own incHnation. It gave him pleasure, 
doubtless, to benefit Noel; but the parting with 
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lis money must yet have been serious pain to 
him. Noel was puzzled, hardly knowing what to 
doj sometimes suspecting that the old man's 
reason was in some measure affected; yet he 
could trace no other evidence of this. After 
some futile attempts to oppose his patron's 
strange humour, he thought it better to acquiesce 
in it ; though he found himself possessed of more 
money than he had ever had in his life, and far 
more than he knew what to do with; for his 
habits were frugal and simple, and during his 
stay at Llanderych he had been accustomed to a 
most modest system of expenditure. 

The barouche bore Mrs. Gifford and Clare 
into the Park, forming one of a chain of equip- 
ages, progressing along the brink of the Serpen- 
tine. Soon there was a spruce horseman ridiQg 
by the carriage side, bending down his graceful 
head, as he interchanged converse with Clare 
Gray. But the lady was a httle absent in manner. 
Much of Clement Buckhurst's sprightly talk 
passed unheeded; and yet he was exerting him- 
self to please her. He hardly understood her 
abstracted, reverie air. Yet he was not displeased 
at it. He ingeniously twisted it into d compli- 
ment to himself. 
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'' She JiOyes me," he said. " No wonder she 
doesn't care about small-talk." 

Presently they parted. 

"He looks very handsome to-day," Mrs. 
Gifford remarked, with languid admiration. 

"Who?" Clare asked with a start. "Noel 
Tredgold ?" 

"My dear Clare! what are you thinking 
about ? Clement, I mean." 

"Oh, yes, mamma, of course; very handsome 
indeed," hardly knowing what she was saying ; 
and she blushed. 

Arrived at home, she was reminded by seeing 
Herbert that she had something important to say 
to him. 

" Herbert, Fve made a discovery !" 

'^ Very well ; you're very clever. We all know 
that," he answered, with some suUenness, throw- 
ing himself into a chair. 

" ShaU I teU you what it is ?" 

'^ You may do as you Hke about it." 

" It concerns Idz !" 

She waited a few moments, watching him. 
He moved about uneasily. 

"Well, go on; I dare say it's nothing after 
all^ only you seem to be fonder of teasing one 
than ever." 
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'^ Herbert," she said, with some seriousness, 
'^ IVe an idea that Liz — ^your Liz, whose portrait 
you carry in your breast-pocket, near your heart 
— ^is the daughter of papa's clerk, old WiUiam 
Moyle." 

" How did you find that out V Herbert asked, 
with a frightened look. 

"Hush! It's true then,'' Clare said. 'Tm 
very sorry to hear it. How could you, Herbert ? 
You know — ^you must have known — that papa 
would be very angry j that he would never con- 
sent to your marrying so far beneath you ; that 
it's all very wrong and fooUsh. How could you 
fall in love with a girl like that?" 

"I won't have her spoken against; she's 
worthy of any man's love," Herbert cried angrily. 
Then, in a changed tone, " But you'll keep secret, 
Clare. You won't teU the governor." 

"I don't know what I shall do yet," Clare 
said, with a puzzled look. Then, perceiving 
Herbert's appeahng, scared expression: ''No, 
Herbert ; I won't do anything that shall cause 
you pain, be sure of that." 

"What a trump you are, Clare ! " he cried^ 
with much elation. "How could I help falling 
in love with her 1 Indeed I wouldn't have don© 
it if I could have helped it. But she is so beau- 
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tifiil ! If you could only see her, Clare, you would 
understand the state of the case better. How can 
she help her humble birth ? is it her fault ? Why, 
she is as much a lady as the highest bom in the 
land! Her manner is most refined; her family 
are very respectable : her father^s been for years 
and years in his situation in the govemor^s office 
— ^long before it was the govemor^s office even. 
He^s a most worthy excellent man. He^s not quite 
a gentleman in appearance, perhaps ; but Pm sure 
he is in feeling, every bit. And for Liz '' 

" But it's madness, Herbert. It can only end 
unhappily. How can it do otherwise 1" 

" You don't understand those things, Clare,'' 
Herbert said loftily. " How shoiild you ? People 
can't control their affections, you know. True 
love doesn't acknowledge any difference of rank 
or station, or anything of that sort. There have 
been plenty of unequal matches in the world before 
this. Kings have married beggar-girls before 
now. Haven't they? I'm sure I've heard or 
read so ; though I can't recollect their names 
exactly at this moment ; and Liz isn't a beggar- 
girl,^ or anything like it. She's one of the most 
beautiful creatures you ever saw. Her figure's 
lovely. She moves about like a queen. She's 
very accomplished. She can talk French per- 
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fectly ; at least, I belieye she can, though IVe 
never heard her. She can play on the piano, and 
sing wonderfully, better than any girl I know 
except you, Clare, and her voice is more powerful 
than yours. Her hair curls naturally ; she^s got 
the most lovely brown eyes in the world !'' and he 
continued profuse panegyrics of tho object of his 
affections, her charms and accompUshments. 

" Poor Herbert V' Clare said kindly. 

"Vm of age. I don't see why I shouldn't 
marry who I like. "Why shouldn't a fellow please 
himself? Doesn't the whole of his future happi- 
ness depend upon his marriage ? and isn't he to 
have a voice in the matter ? In such an important 
thing as that, is l^e to go and do just as he's bid. 
asking no questions ? I don't see it at all ; I 
don't see that the governor has any right to inter- 
fere. What is it to him, after all? I'm sure I'm 
the most miserable beggar on the face of the earth. 
I've been perfectly wretched about this thing. 
Sometimes I wish I was dead, I do. You may 
laugh, Clare." 

"Indeed I wasn't laughing, Herbert." 

"You don't know what it is. How should 
you like it yourself? and it may happen to you; 
there's no telling. You may know what it is to 
be in my position some day. You may find your- 
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self in love with some one beneath you, some one 
you ought not to be in love with, some one whom 
the governor will look down upon, and not ap- 
prove, and Won't let you marry at any price. 
How do you think you'll like it ? 

'' Poor Herbert !'' Clare said again ; and, with 
a heightened colour in her cheeks, she stooped 
down and kissed him affectionately. 

''You're a good, dear little girl, Clare. Do 
you know Fm rather glad you know all about 
this now ; though of course I didn't like to teU 
you of it. Ihaven't toldanyoneof it. I couldn't. 
It would never have done for me to have gone 
talking about the thing. You understand that, 
don't you, Clare ? But it makes a difference your 
having found it all out without any assistance from 
me. How did you find it out ?" 

" I'll tell you some day, Herbert." 

''But you'll be very carefiil; and you won't 
tease me about it, will you, Clare ? You won't 
talk mysteriously about it at dinner-time, or before 
the governor ; because I'm sure to turn red and get 
confased, and betray myself. He doesn't suspect 
anything at present. "You'll be sure to be very 
carefiil? I wouldn't for theworld haveit discovered. 
Promise me, Clare, you won't tell the governor, or 
do or say anything to excite his suspicions." 



r 
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'^I promise, Herbert; though I think Fm 
doing wrong. I don't like concealing anything 
from papa; and I know how very angry he would 
be if he knew it. And you are really engaged to 
her ? Oh, Herbert, papa wouldn't hear of such a 
thing for a moment; I am sure he wouldn't.'' 

^' It's too late to think of that now, Clare. I 
can't help it ; there's a sort of &te in these things. 
You'll find that out for yourself, perhaps, some of 
these days." He spoke with an air of wise but 
melancholy prophecy. 

'^ But how is it to end, Herbert ?" 

^'I don't know, Clare, indeed," he answered 
moodily, ^^ I get quite wretched thinking of it. I 
don't beheve there's anybody in the world so un- 
happy as I am. I should like to go away to 
Australia or China, or to an uninhabited islai^d, 
or somewhere, and never come back any more." 

^'Poor boy!" said Clare tenderly. ''But 
there's some one coming. We will talk over the 
matter again at some other time; only be sure 
you don't do anything precipitate or rash. I'm 
in the secret now, and you must tell me every 
thing. Mind, I rely upon you, Herbert." 

" Oh, Clare I she's such a beautiftd girl; and 
I love her so much ! " spoken with fervid rhapsody. 
And after that they separated. 
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'' It's a terrible business, isn't it. Sweep, my 
predoos?'' Glare said afterwards, addressing her 
kitten. '^ I do think, my black darling, it's the 
very worst scrape we've ever been in ; and I'm 
smre I don't see any way out of it; do yon, kits? 
and can you suggest any plan for helping this 
naughty boy in his trouble, my Sweep ?" and she 
apostrophised the small animal with much absurd 
affection, which had yet a strange tone of genuine 
sadness about it. 

Indeed, Clare regarded Herbert's position 
with serious misgiving and apprehension. 

'' It's very wrong of me concealing this from 
papa; but what can I do?" she asked herself 
and could find no satisfactory answer. 



CHAPTER X. 

CBOCODILE^S TEARS. 

'' Tou^VB been telling lies, Liz !" Mr. Stap said, 
noisily, as he entered tlie pkrlonr in Wliitfield 
Street. His face had lost its usual pallid, sallow 
look, wearing instead a flush of very decided 
anger; and his small green eyes were lit up with 
unaccustomed fire. 

^^ What's the matter. Jemmy, dear?*' Liz 
asked, composedly, indilBFerently even; for she 
was contemplating in the glass the arrangement 
of her curls; drawing them out to handsomer 
lengths where they seemed to her to be too com- 
pressed, and re-winding unruly tresses, that had 
declined to assume a proper spiral form, round 
her two fore-fingers,— heedless that in so doing 
much of the unguent glossing of her ringlets was 
transferred to her hands, — and she did not imme- 
diately perceive the serious perturbation of her 
lover. ^^ What's the matter. Jemmy dear ? have 
they been bullying you at Grashfords' V^ 
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By the tone of his voice she knew that he 
was suffering under some vexation; was ''put 
out,'' as she would have phrased it ; but she did 
not appreciate the proportions of his excitement. 
She had been frequently made the confidante of 
certain of his officiaUannoyances in the service of 
Messrs. Gashford, and merely thought that he 
was suffering from a recurrence of one of 
these. 

'' You've been telling Ues, Liz !" he said 
again, vehemently. And then she began to see 
that her lover was agitated in no ordinary 
way. 

''It's not Gashfords* then?" she observed 
with a puzzled look. 

Mr. Stap pronounced, testily enough, a male- 
diction upon Gashfords; and for a third time 
charged her with "telling lies." 

"/ have?" she asked, assuming an air of 
amazed and injured innocence. " For shame of 
you. Jemmy. How can you say such things ?" 

"You haven't? You didn't tell me that you 
didn't care for Herbert Gifford?" he was too 
angry for the playftdness of calling him "Lemon- 
kids" on this occasion ; " that you didn't have 
letters from him ; didn't write to him ?" and he 
struck his clenched fist upon the table in a me- 
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nacing^ yet not altogether nnparliaineiitaiy^ man- 
ner. Forcible action is ever permitted to the 
orator^ especially in interrogative eloquence. 

" Oh, it^s all this stuff all over again, is it ?*' 
Liz said, with a toss of her head and a sneer ; 
but she spoke nervously, and was indeed fairly 
frightened at her lover's violence. '^You're 
jealous stiU, are you ? but I don't see that I can 
help it, if you are.'' 

'^ Answer my question, please :" the manner 
of his saying this did credit to his training in 
the attorney's office; allowing for some excess 
of passion, it was eminently forensic in style. 
" Have you or have you not received letters from 
Herbert Gifford ?" 

She paused for a moment, lowered her head, 
looked upon the carpet; but her eyes moved 
about restlessly ; she was uncertain what answer 
to make. 

"Well, no, I haven't then, there," she said at 
last, with desperate confidence ; and she looked 
him full in the face. 

Jemmy took a step back, as though he had 
received a blow ; her eJBfrontery was quite over- 
whelming, it took away his breath. 

"You haven't encouraged his attentions ?" 

"No, I haven't." 
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'' You are not engaged to be married to 
him?'' 

'^ No, Fm not/' She spoke with snllen reso- 
luteness. Her big brown eyes gleamed angry 
defiance of her lover. 

'^ I wouldn't have believed it of you, Liz. I 
didn't think any woman could be such a Uar." 
And then he took from his pocket Herbert's 
letters, and flung them in her face with some 
force. There was a red mark on her cheek where 
they had struck her; then they strewed the 
ground at her feet. 

She was not troubled with much conscience ; 
she was not inconvenienced by the possession 
of principles. She felt shame and pain, not at 
her deceit, her wrong-doing; but at the dis- 
covery of these. Her fingers trembled, her 
bosom heaved tumultuously ; she turned pale, her 
features twitched. 

'^ Oh, Jemmy, how can you be so cross with 
me?" she sobbed loudly, and she burst into 
tears. She abandoned herself to the most pro- 
nounced style of lamentation, heedless now how 
her grief marred her beauty, dimmed her eyes, 
crumpled her curls. In the ^rtremity of her 
trouble, she turned to lean upon her lover's 
shoulder, and wept there. 

VOL. II. Q 
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'^ No crocodile^s tears, please. I don^t seem 
to care about them;" and lie shook her oflf 
roughly. She would have fallen on the floor, 
but that the sofa was near to receive her, and 
into it she sank gracefully. It is possible she 
had foreseen that, failing Jemmy's shoulder, the 
sofa was conveniently at hand to catch, her, and 
had taken her measures accordingly. 

" Oh, how cruel yon are to me. Jemmy ; and 
IVe loved you so much I Oh, oh !" 

^^Ah, yes. I dare say. Very likely,^' the 
young man said ; and there was acrid irony in 
his tone. 

Liz sobbed with redoubled energy. 

Then there was a long silence, only broken 
by the intermittent noise of the lady's lamenta- 
tion. Her face turned away, crushed with pain- 
ful force, one would think, upon the hard, prickly 
horse-hair cushions of the sofa ; her frame con- 
vulsed by the intensity of her emotion; her 
sighs long drawn, and ornamented by numberless 
staccato moans, as her irrepressible grief inter- 
rupts the regularity of her respiration; her 
pocket-handkerchief compressed into a creased 
ball of cambric, Kxoist with tears. Thus, in her 
attitude of extreme abandonment upon the sofa^ 
she presented to the eyes of her lover a picture 
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of desolation and despair, which, was certainly 
touching, and was not altogether without attrac- 
tion. 

The situation began to be a little irksome to 
both ; yet it was not easy to see how it was to be 
disturbed and concluded. Nevertheless, Jemmy's 
anger was cooling down; while it was evident 
that Liz's state of tribulation could not be main- 
tained much longer at its present high pitch. 
The gentleman began to ask himself whether 
enough had been done for vengeance' sake ; the 
lady meditated upon the best hne of conduct to 
pursue in the future, considered whether it was 
any way possible to retrieve her position, and 
regain her influence over her lover. But then it 
was a question with both as to who should first 
disturb by speech the silence that prevailed. 
Under certain conditions of antagonism any 
overture for peace, any expression of a desire for 
a return to the status quo ante helium , is almost 
equivalent to an avowal of defeat. ^^ Who shall 
speak first ?" is the diflScult question which arises 
at a particular state of every quarrel, individual 
or national. 

Liz, perhaps discreetly, persisted in her atti- 
tude of woe ; though now her tears were dry, and 
her sobs had ceased. So at length Jemmy spoke^ 
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perhaps deeming tliat^ so far^ he was in the posi- 
tion of conqueror, and could afford to be mag- 
nanimous, — ^need not shrink from the semblance 
of weakness, 

" I wouldn't have believed it of you, laz/* he 
said, repeating an expression he had already- 
made use of, not committing himself by entering 
upon the discussion of any new matter. 

'^ Oh, Jemmy, if you knew how sorry I am V* 
Liz moaned. 

'^ SorroVs no good, not a bit.'' 

She did not answer this, but sobbed anew at 
his sternness. 

" Why couldn't you be open and above-board 
with me ?" he asked. " It's that I complain of, 
as I've a right to. If you didn't love me, why 
couldn't you act straightforward with me, and tell 
me so plainly, like — " he was about to say ^^ like 
a man;" but feeling that the comparison was 
hardly appropriate under the circumstances, he 
substituted the words, " like you ought," which, 
as he himself perceived, gave rather an ineffective 
tone to the sentence. 

" But I do love you. Jemmy," Liz interjected 
quickly. 

Perhaps she appreciated the weak point in his 
attack, and hastened to avail herself of it. But he 
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deprived her interruption of its value by dis- 
regarding it altogether, or at least by seeming to 
do so. 

'^ YouM no call to go makrug a fool of me, 
none at all. Fd done nothing to deserve it of 
you, Liz; you know I hadn^t. Vm. sure I've 
been free and open enough. I haven^t told you 
no lies, nor nothing of that sort ; there's been no 
humbug about me — you can^t say there has been. 
Of course, if a gurl can^t Hke a feller, she can't, 
and there's an end of it — ^and she ain't to blame, 
and I don't blame you for that ; though if you 
don't like me, perhaps there's others as do, and 
will be glad to get the chance you've had, and 
chucked away." 

^^Oh, don't say that. Jemmy," she cried 
piteously. 

But he didn't heed her. 

" But why lie about it ? why humbug a feller ? 
that's what I say ; why play off-and-on ? Do you 
think other people ain't got no more feelin's than 
you have, you — you wicked gurl, you? Yes; 
you may well cry. You've need to hide your 
head and be ashamed, you have. Folks can't help 
their likings ; and if you'd told rCie plain, ' No, 
Jemmy, as a Mend I respect you, but nothing 
more, and I'm looking somewhere else for a hus- 
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band ;* there'd been no barm done ; and I'd have 
gone away, and perhaps Fd have looked some- 
where else for a wife, and found one, I dare saj, 
for there's gurls enough in the world, God knows, 
and good ones, too, at any rate, gurls that have 
got more feelin' hearts than you have. But that 
was too honest for you, that was. You must 
needs tell lies, you must, and make a fool of me ; 
and let me go on buying things against the time 
I thought I was going to be married.^' And here 
his voice faltered a Uttle, and he blinked vigo- 
rously, as though in an effort to repress the tears 
gathering in his eyes. " But what did it matter 
to you, what trouble I took, or what money I 
spent ; and IVe often gone without my meals, — 
not that I didn't want them, — quite the contrary, 
— so as I might save the money to buy furniture 
with. What did you care : and the moment my 
back was turned you were sniggering about with 
young Gifford, writing letters to him, and making 
believe as you loved him, and none but him. He's 
a conceited young ass, that's what he is; and 
he'll have a bright bargain if he gets you. I 
don't envy him. And you'll have another if you 
get him. I'm ashamed of you, Liz, I am. And 
I've known you ever since you were so high ; and 
your own cousin too. I don't believe you've any 
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more hearfc than tiiat sofa-cushioii there ; no, nor 
so much/' 

'^ Oh, don't. Jemmy, don't," she whined, 
"And now Pm to be laughed, and chaffed, 
and jeered at ! What do you think Dawkins 
will say of it all ? What will aU the fellowd at 
Gashfords say ? They won't all come down upon 
me Hke a cartload of bricks, I suppose ? No ; I 
dare say not, — ^not at all. Do you think I shall 
ever hear the last of it ? do you think they won't 
be always grinning over it, and throwing it in my 
face, that I've let a gurl like you make a fool of 
me ? And the stupidest amongst them will have 
a right to crow over me, and say it served me 
right for giving myself such airs. And this is 
all your doing, Liz — ^yours and young Gifford's ; 
and a precious piece of work you've made 
of it all between you." And then, perhaps 
at some loss for further words, he resumed his 
former cry, " Oh, Liz, I wouldn't have behoved it 
of you." 

*' Don't be so hard upon me. Jemmy !" 
And she tried again to effect a lodgment upon 
his shoulder, to secure a change of resting-place 
for her head ; but he pushed her away. 

'^ Don't, Jemmy, don't. Indeed, I haven't 
deserved this j at least, not all of it. I don't love 
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young GiflTord — indeed I don^t ; nor never have. 
I don't love anybody but you/' 

''You don't love young Gifford?'*' lie said^ 
turning sharply, with a bitter sneer upon his 
face. 

' " I don't, — there !" Idz cried stoutly. 

'' You needn't tell any more lies about it now, 
Liz. It's no go. It's a little too late in the day. 
You'll say next you haven't written to him, haven't 
received letters from him." 

''No; I won't say that. Jemmy, because it 
wouldn't be true," Liz said gently. 

" Oh, indeed ! Don't let that hinder you. 
It ^ould be a pity to be too particular. I 
wouldn't be if I was you," and he laughed mock- 
ingly. 

" I deserve it. Jemmy," she said, dabbing her 
-eyes with her ball of a handkerchief. " You're 
right not to believe me, after what's happened. 
But I did it for the best, indeed I did. I see 
now how wrong it was of me, but I didn't see it 
then. No ; I don't deny having received letters 
fix>m young GiflTord." 

" Thank you for nothing," Jemmy sneered : 
" the letters are on the floor still. It would take 
a good deal of swearing to make 'em disappear 
altogether. But you do admit it at last ?" 
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" Yes, Jemmy,^' Liz went on penitently ; " lie 
wrote to me, and I answered him/^ 

" Oh ! yqu confess that too V^ 

"Yes, Jemmy; I wrote to him. It was 
wicked of me ; but I couldn^t help it. He over- 
persuaded me. He kept on coming here to see 
me; I couldn^t prevent it. And he made me 
presents — ^very splendid presents " 

'' A ring, with his hair in it, amongst them V^ 

"Yes, Jemmy !^^ with a new gasp of alarm 
at finding him aware of this gift, which she 
imagined to be entirely a secret. " How could I 
refuse his presents ? I didn^t like to offend him 
— I didn't dare — and he the son of father's em- 
ployer. What could I do but accept his presents. 
Jemmy V 

"You needn't have written love-letters to 
him. You needn't have told him you loved him 
— ^needn't have said you'd marry him," Jemmy 
observed sternly. 

" I was over-persuaded. Jemmy ; he said such 
fine things to me — ^made such fine promises. I 
hardly knew what I said or did. But indeed I 
never cared for him. Jemmy. I never loved any 
but you, indeed I never did. I'll go down on 
my bended knees and swear I never did, if you 
wish me to." 
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"You don't love him?'' 

'^Noj nor never did. K he was standing 
here now, I'd tell him so to his face," she cried, 
with some passion. 

'^ Yon can write and say as much in a letter ; 
that will do as well." 

There was a quiet sarcasm about his tone that 
was certainly galling. 

'^WiU you forgive me then. Jemmy?" she 
asked meekly* 

" Write first ; we'll see about the rest of it 
afterwards. Pick up those letters from the floor 
—every one — ^I'm watching you— don't try on 
any tricks ; — ^there's one fallen under the sofa." 

" What shaU I do with them ?" 

She felt hurt at his severe suspicion of her ; but 
there was nothing to do now but to endure it. 

"We'll send them back to him, enclosed in a 
letter. You shall write it — I'll dictate it. You 
will tell him that you don't love him, and never 
did ; that your engagement with him is at an end 
for ever — ^that he is never to come here again, 
and that you never wish to see him any more. 
Glet your desk and begin." 

Liz, with somewhat disconcerted looks, com- 
plied. Jemmy was master of the situation. 

" Stop !" he said suddenly, " Go up-stairsand 
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fetch the ring with his hair in it ; — ^we'll send that 
back too/' 

''Ton won't insult him like that^ Jemmy/' 
Liz implored. ''Don't, Jemmy, don't. He'll 
be terribly offended." 

" That'shislookont," Mr.jStap observed calmly. 

" But it won't be safe, sending it by post," 
she suggested, interposing a feeble obstacle. 

" It shan't go by post — I'll take the packet 
myself, this evening, up to the West End. Go 
and get the ring." 

She left the room and ascended the stairs. 
She was some time absent; but at length she 
returned to the parlour with the ring in h^* 
hand. 

"You've been a long time gone," Jemmy 
remarked. 

" Yes j I couldn't find the ring at first, and 
afterwards grandfather wanted me, and kept mo 
talking in the kitchen." 

These statements were both entirely untrue ; 
but falsehood came very naturally to this young 
woman, apparently. 

" Sit down and begin. Write ' /Sir.' " 

" Mayn't I say ' Dear Sir ?' " 

"Certainly not," Mr. Stap cried peremp- 
torily. 
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Liz obeyed. She had by this time quite re- 
covered her cheerfiihiess, and she proceeded with 
the task imposed upon her with a readiness and 
alacrity that fairly surprised her lover. He had 
not been prepared for so complete a victory over 
Herbert Gifford ; at such a decided settlement of 
his claims to the hand of Liz. 

^^I suppose it^s true, then," he muttered; 
^^ and she doesn't really care for him." 

But he tested her further by increasing the 
severity of the terms of the letter. Hope must 
have been effectively stifled in the bosom of the 
most enthusiastic and sanguine of lovers by a 
document, which was almost barbarous in its 
stringency. Still Liz did not flinch ; wielded her 
pen composedly : took pains with her writing — 
not hurrying; pausing now and then to enter 
into calm discussions touching the spelling of 
particular words, and jauntily folding up the 
letter at last, and neatly arranging its enclosures, 
so as to make a compact parcel. It was duly 
sealed — ^with the top of a thimble — ^and directed. 

'^He shall have it to-night," Jemmy said 
grimly ; and he thrust the packet into his pocket. 
'' I hope he'll like it when he does get it." 

Liz approached him; her head on one side, 
her eyes very radiant, a winning smile upon her Ups. 
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" And now we've made it up again^ Jemmy, 
haven't we V 

And she rested her ringletted head upon his 
shoulder. This time she was not shaken oflE*. 

^^ Perhaps/' he said simply. 

The word did not convey much encourage- 
ment. 

''Let's be fidends again." And she kissed 
him. 

'' I'm afraid you're a bad lot, Liz," he said, 
with a laugh. 

" No I'm not. It's you who've been to blame. 
How could you think that I loved anybody but 
you, dearest ?" 

And they were reconciled. 

"You must stop and have tea. Jemmy. Yes ; 
and you shall have such a nice red-herring with 
it. You must — I insist upon it." 

To have seen that quiet, snug, pleasant tea- 
table, no one would have imagined that a calm so 
profound and delightful had been ushered in by a 
storm so tremendous. After an hour or two 
Jemmy took his leave. 

'' You will take those letters away then ?" she 
said, with arch, appealing eyes. 

" Of course, Liz. I'm not quite such a fool as 
you think me, perhaps." 
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Upon that they parted, with perfect good hu- 
mour, however. 

'' The spitefiil little monkey V' Liz said, as the 
street-door slammed, and Jemmy passed up the 
street. '' But I^H serve him out for it, some day ; 
and he won^t make so much mischief as he ex- 
pects. I wonder how he got hold of those letters, 
though ? What on earth could have made father 
give them up to him, I can't think.'' 

It may be as well to inform the reader that 
Liz, during her absence from the room in search 
of Herbert's ring, had found time to scribble a 
few hurried lines, which she thrust into an enve- 
lope and sent at once by Nance, the servant, to 
the post-office. This missive bore the address of 
Herbert Gifford. Prom her adroit accomphsh- 
ment of this matter, without incurring the sus- 
picions of Mr. Stap, Liz derived probably much 
of her subsequent composure and cheerfulness of 
manner. 

She sat down to the piano, ran up and down 
the scales, commencing to sing presently. The 
air she selected was a favourite of Herbert Gif- 
ford's — ^Ever thine— only thine,' or some such 
words. It was sugary sentimental in character; 
she imparted to it considerable expression; and 
several wrong notes. 
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Which did she love the more-— Mr. Stap or 
Mr. Gifford, junior ? In trath, it is hard to say. 
But, as we have before taken occasion to inform 
the reader, Liz loved admiration dearly. Per- 
haps it was the only love of which she was capa- 
ble ; she is not the first who has been so circum- 
scribed in the faculty of affection. She wished to 
retain both her admirers ; not for their sakes, but 
for her own. She had no thought of the pain 
she might inflict, — ^tribute must be paid to her 
vanity; and she had no more compunctions con- 
cerning the sacrifice of the peace and happiness of 
her lovers, to satisfy her appetite for admiration^ 
than she would have had about the slaughter of a 
lamb or a chicken for her dinner, if she were 
hungry in another sort of way. And the worst 
part of the greed of vanity is that, as in the case 
of the boa constrictor, it insists npon devouring 
its prey alive. The victims are consumed living 
and breathing by a gradual process ; their fate is 
a distresBiQg one, to say the least of it ; and they 
don^t even have the satisfaiction of interfering or 
disagreeing with or limiting in any way the future 
digestive powers of their destroyer, very soon 
again hungering after fresh food» 

The entrances to the hovaes in Cumberland 
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Crescent, Hyde Park, are at the back, in a rather 
narrow street, the doors being sheltered by por- 
ticos, all of identical design, in a sort of builder's 
cheap Renaissance siyle of architecture. Of course 
the congregation of some eighty or a hundred of 
these porticos of facsimQe pattern, arranged at 
equal distances, was likely to be monotonous in 
effect ; and in the case of Cumberland Crescent, 
seen from the north or rear, it was so decidedly. 
The architect had not troubled himself to struggle 
with this difficulty, holding, perhaps, that there is 
something to be said even in favour of monotony. 
It is generally striking, it must be allowed : only 
it doesn^t strike pleasantly. 

But a good deal may be done in the way of 
improvement of the monotonous and the dull, and 
in courting the eye of the critical contempktor, 
by the judicious appKcation of colour. It is asto- 
nishing how a few flecks of scarlet and yellow and 
bright blue will illumine and give a sort of beauty 
to a blank and dreary picture. So when, upon 
the door-steps under the porticos in Cumberland 
Crescent, there were to be seen standing the 
superb retainers of the great in easy attitudes and 
variegated Uveries,— brilliant in their hues as the 
plumage of tropical birds, — the scene was bene- 
fited in a remarkable degree, and was very near to 
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being picturesque in character, its monotony 
dulness, and repetition, cream-painted stucco 
and cheap Eenaissance, notwithstanding. 

Mr. Stap, with Herbert^s letters in his pocket, 
approached the door of Mr. Giflford^s house. 

It was in theevening. The street-lamps were 
lit, but the daylight had not wholly gone. It was 
the interval between dinner and tea, and Mr. 
Gifford^s lofty-majinered footman had some leisure. 
He stood beneath the portico '^ to get a breath 
of hair,^^ as he expressed it. He poised himself 
on his shapely legs, rocking himself to and fro 
jauntily, now resting on his toes, now on his heels, 
plying a toothpick, humming an opera air, and 
occasionally projecting his floured head to inter- 
change disjointed conversation with the young 
man next door (in a canary and silver uniform) 
anent their respective '' families,'' the odds on the 
Leger, their approaching departure from Town, 
and an incoherent piece of scandal detrimental to 
the character of Lord Dashbury's '' gentleman '^ — 
whoever he might be. 

" Is this Mr. Giflbrd's ?" Mr. Stap inquired. 

He was not heard at first — at least he had to 
repeat the question before he could obtain an 
answer. Meanwhile the " lofty-mannered ^' scru- 
tinized him closely, with his toothpick stuck 
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between his lips as though it were a cigar of dis- 
tinguished flavour, and he could not be interrupted 
in the pleasure of smoking it. But he conde- 
scended to say '^ Yes/^ at last, putting as much 
insolence into his manner of uttering the word as 
was any way possible. 

" It's Mr. Herbert Gifford I want. Can I see 
him?'' 

'' Well, no." 
'' Is he out V 
"Well, he's not in." 

Mr. Stap did not stop to investigate upon what 
principle the lofty-mannered made this distinc- 
tion. 

" I'U leave this letter for him. Mind, it's im- 
portant. He's to have it directly he comes in. 
Do you hear ?" 

" Who's it from ?" the lofty-mannered asked, 
as he took the packet, examined it curiously, and 
then held it before his mouth, using it as a screen 
for a yawn. 

'' What's that to you ?" and Mr. Stap turned 
away angrily. '' I don't wonder at there being 
Chartists and Red Republicans," he muttered, as 
he strode away in haste to reach less aristocratic 
regions, " so long as there are those beasts in plush 
about the world," 
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The footman^ unconscious^ or at least careless, 
of the wrath he had excited, loitered a little lon- 
ger, playfolly tapping each of his finger-tops 
seriatim with the packet, as thoagh he were 
striking different notes of a musical instrament, 
gossiped some time farther with the gentlemaii in 
the canary uniform, and then entered the house, 
closing the street-door after him. He took the 
packet into the dining-room, where he found Mr. 
Gifford sitting alone in the twilight. He placed 
the packet on the table, by the seat Herbert 
had occupied during dinner, and withdrew. 

Mr. Gifford wore a pale and anxious — almost a 
suffering — look, as he sat alone over dessert, sip- 
ping his claret. Clare was up-stairs with her 
mother, and Herbert, finding his father but duH 
company — they had both been speechless for about 
half an hour — ^had stepped firom the window into 
the garden in front, and was now sauntering on 
the lawn, smoking a cigar. Perhaps he had also 
another motive for quitting the dining-room. 

The entrance of the footman had roused Mr. 
Gifford from what had seemed to be a painful re- 
verie. He started, emptied his glass, rose from 
his chair, and moved towards the window. 

" What^s this he^s brought here for Herbert V* 
he said, his e^e falling on the parcel as he passed 
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it. He took it up, and carried it towards the 
Ught. 

'^ Now, either by some original deficiency in 
tie method of securing it — possibly a sufficient 
amount of wax not having been used to retain the 
enclosures in their envelope— or by reason of 
some accidental rough treatment while in Jemmy's 
pocket, or due to the playful tapping administered 
by the footman — whatever the reason, the packet 
was unfastened— the seal impressed with Liz's 
thimble had given way. When Mr. Gifford took 
up the packet, the contents, quite without inten- 
tion on his part, feU into his hands. 

^'A woman's writing,'' he said, as he exa-, 
mined the address. Then, at something more he 
saw, " Why, this is the boy's own hand ;" and he 
frowned rather angrily. He turned back to the 
fireplace, and rang thd bell. ^' Light the lamp iu 
the library," he said. And presently he took 
away the packet from the dining-room for more 
convenient examination in the library. ' 

Herbert sauntered up and down the lawn 
smoking. At intervals he took from his pocket a 
letter, and read it again and again. 

''Poor Herbert!" Clare said, as she watched 
him now and then stealthily from the drawing- 
room balcony. But it may be noted there was 
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kindly sympathy in her tone ; ridicule had quite 
gone from it now. 

^^ What can it mean V Herbert asked. 

The post had brought him a hurried note from 
Liz Moyle. This had preceded the arrival of Mr. 
Stap and the packet of letters by a few minutes 
only. But the note was so brief, and had evi- 
dently been written in such haste, that he had 
some difficulty in comprehending its meaning, and 
in deciphering it. Only he could make out that 
he was called Liz's '^ dearest Herbert/' and " her 
own darling pet /' that there had been ^^ a dis- 
covery;" and that "they'' (who were they?) 
" were very, vej^ angry with her ;" that she had 
been obliged to do what she had done, but that 
she was still, still the same, and would ever re- 
main so ; that she acted under most cruel com- 
pulsion, had been forced to write what she had 
written ; but he was to be sure and take care of 
the packet of letters, and give them all back to 
her again, and, of course, the ring with his dear 
hair in it ;" and so on. 

What was this about the packet of letters ? 
What did Liz mean? What could be the 
matter ? 

The lofty-mannered footman approached him 
from the house. 
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'* Has any one called for me, Joseph ? Has 
anytlring been left for me V^ 

' " Yes, sir ; a young man come with a small 
paroel. I left it in the dining-room, on the table, 
by your plate. I thought you was going back 
again to the dining-room ; and, if you please, 
after tea, master would like to see you in the 
library. Master won^t take any tea, not hisself. 
IVe took the hum up; and Miss Clare begged 
me to say as tea was quite ready.'' 

. Herbert returned to the dining-room, but he 
could not find the packet, which fact was not, 
perhaps, to be much marvelled at under the cir- 
cumstances. Surprised and disappointed, he went 
np-stairs. 



CHAPTEB XI. 



In the drawing-room he bent over the tea-tray to 
whisper in Clare's ear, 

" The governor wants to see me presently in 
the hbrary. I'm afraid he's found out some- 
thing." 

^^ Pray be careful, Herbert, what you say or 
do. He'll be very angry. Don*t be frightened ; 
but pray don't do anything to make him more 
angry still. Be patient and reasonable, Herbert ; 
don't be in too great a hurry to answer him, and 
xemember that he^s your father, and that Im 
your friend, and have some influence, and will do 
£k\l I can to help you, indeed I will ;*' and she 
pressed his hand affectionately. 

Herbert was inclined to be rather afraid of his 
father at all times. Especially he dreaded interviews 
with him in the hbrary; a request to attend these 
xklways signified to him a *^ row,'' or a " blowing 
up,^' as he expressed it. Indeed, the book- 
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shelves in that room had been the witnesses of 
various scenes between father and son, more or 
less angry. The pulsation of the young man's 
heart quickened considerably as he turned the 
door-handle, and stood in the parental presence. 

Mr. Giffordwas sitting at a large leather-covered 
writing-table, upon which a green-shaded lamp 
shed down a mellow circle of light. He had been 
perusing the correspondence inclosed in Liz 
Moyle's letter, dictated by Mr. Stap. 

''I knew he was dull, but. I didn't think he 
was such a fool as this shows him to be,'' he had 
muttered, as with angry contemptuous eyes he 
glanced over his son's writings. 

"Is that you, Herbert?" he asked, looking 
up as the young man entered. " Take a chair, 
please, that one near the table." 

The position indicated was well within the 
lamp's circle of light; he spoke with a cold grave 
composure, which, as Herbert well knew, was 
really more to be dreaded than a manner evi- 
dencing excitement would have been. 

" Quite by accident a letter, with inclosures, 
addressed to you has fallen into my hands." 

Then Herbert drew a long breath, the muscles 
of his hand tightened, in his anxiety, until his 
finger-nails were wounding his palms, and his 
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forehead grew damp. He knew now what the 
^' row" was about. The interview did not pro- 
mise to be a very agreeable one. 

'' I need not say how purely accidental this 
has been. Of course I should never have dreamt 
of opening any letter which came here addressed 
to you. But this was brought into the dining- 
room in the dark , it came into my hands ; the 
seal was broken; and at once, almost before I 
was myself aware of it, I became possessed of its 
contents." 

" That infernal fool, Joseph !" Herbert mut- 
tered, and could he have had his way, the lofty- 
mannered would have been that instant dismissed 
from his situation in Cumberland Crescent. 

"The inclosures," Mr. Gifford continued, 
" are in your own hand- writing, and appear to be 
letters of what I must call a most absurd and ex- 
travagant character, addressed to a young person, 
a female, whom it seems you feel yourself at 
liberty to call ^ your dearest Liz,^ and to whom, I 
gather, you have presented a lock of your hair, 
neatly set in dead gold. I presume that you will 
admit that these letters are written by you ?" 

" Yes, they are mine," Herbert said, shifting 
his position in his chair nervously. The calm 
poHte irony of his father^s tone was very irritat-. 
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ing ; and then to think that he should have Ered 
to hear the queen of his soul — '^ his own Liz/' 
designated '^ a young person — ^a female V 

"Well, these precious documents of yours, 
I find, are returned to you in what strikes me as 
an extremely sensible letter. The young woman 
may have acted with some imprudence, not alto- 
gether unpardonable, all things considered, in hav- 
ing permitted you to address her so frequently, and 
for so long a period. To judge by the dates of 
your letters, you first made her acquaintance, and 
commenced your correspondence with her now 
some months back ; but she has at length become 
folly conscious of the futility of the whole busi- 
ness. That is creditable to her good sense. You 
had better read the letter yourself. Give it me 
back when you have done so.^' 

Mr. Gifford handed to his son Liz Moyle's, or 
rather Jemmy Stap's letter. The severity of its 
language, its abruptness and utter uncompro- 
mising nature, would possibly have wounded him 
acutely, but that he had in his pocket Liz^s second 
letter, read by the light of which the first as- 
sumed a very different signification. Liz had 
supplied him with an antidote to Mr. Stap's bane. 
Those cruel words mattered little enough ; they 
were but words. '^It must have pained the poor 
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girl very mueli to have written them/^ he thought ; 
'^ but, with the explanation I have received, they 
are nothing to me now. She loves me fitill; she 
will love me always ; and not the less for the 
trials we have both endured, are still enduring/' 
So he consoled himself, as he read and returned 
the letter to his father. 

Mr. Gififord was, perhaps, a little surprised 
that the perusal had disturbed his son so slightly ; 
but without comment he resumed — 

^^The signature, as I read it, is 'Eli^beth 
Moyle/ The note appears to be written from 
'Whitfield Street, Tottenham Court Boad.'^' His 
tone was bitterly contemptuous as he read the 
address. '^ I have come to the conclusion that 
this young woman is some relation— the daughter 
possibly— of the elderly man in my office, Wil- 
liam Moyle. That is so V^ 

'' She is his daughter,^' Herbert said in a low 
voice. 

'^Oh, his daughter; and to such a man's 
daughter you have, unknown to me, and I pre- 
sume to all your relations and friends, you have 
offered the precious gift of your hand and 
heart r 

^^Tes/' 

'^And have had, moreover, to endore the 
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mortification of meeting with refusal and rejec- 
tion from such a quarter, the return of your 
letters, and this pretty token of regard, the ring 
with your hair in it/' 

To this Herbert made no answer. He turned 
down his eyes, and began marking out the 
pattern of the carpet with the toe of his boot. 

" There's something more in this than I yet 
know of,'' Mr. Gifibrd muttered. He had been 
speaking hitherto in rather a subdued tone, 
which, but for an occasional tinge of irony and 
bitterness, would have been musical and pleasant 
to hear. He now raised his voice and demanded 
sharply, 

" Well, sir, have you nothing to Urge in ex- 
planation of the wretched folly of your conduct ?" 

Herbert started. With a scared look, he bit 
his* lip, but for the moment could find no answer 
to his. father's inquiry. 

'^ You have nothing to say ?" 

^^ I — ^I loved her," Herbert pleaded feebly, 
" and — " he was about to add, possibly, that his 
love had been returned, or that at least he had 
been made to believe so. But in the face of the 
stem letter he had just read, he must have felt 
that some inconvenience would attend such a 
statement. 
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*' You loved her ? Humph ! I regret I can- 
not congratulate you on your choice. But may I 
ask if you purposed to adhere scrupulously to 
the terms of your proposal ? to love and marry, 
both ? or was the last part of the project a mere 
flourish of words to give value and glory for a 
time to the offer of your affections, but eventually 
to be withdrawn, and at no time invested with 
serious meaning ?" 

^'I meant what I said," Herbert explained 
gloomily. " I loved, and would have married her." 

" Yes ; I behove there is more of the fool than 
the knave about you, even in your dealings with 
matters which are often held to carry with them 
some excuse for knavery." And Mr. Gifford 
sneered unpleasantly. Then his tone changed as 
he went on : ^' But I don't wish to import bad 
feeling into the case. Heaven knows the thing 
is bad enough as it is ; there is no need for either 
f)f us to make it worse. How grieved and 
offended I am at this matter, I will not say. I 
will leave it to you to estimate my feelings on 
the subject. That a son of mine should have 
acted towards me with such fooHsh treachery, is 
very painful to me. But an opportunity we 
could neither of us have calculated upon has oc- 
curred for bringing this sad business to a satis- 
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factory concloson. Strange to bbj, the jotmg 
woman has of herself^ as it seems, decided to 
release jaa firom the rash engagement in whidb 
yon have entangled yonrself. Ton cannot be 
too thankful that this has so happened. The 
affair might have led to the most inconrenient 
results. All, however, can now be satisfactcHrily 
arranged. You are freed from your promise. So 
far there is an end of the thing. Pray let it be 
a caution to you in the future ; and for my part, 
I will undertake never to let the subject be again 
mentioned between us ; but upon one condition : 
you will pledge me your word as a gentleman 
that you will not attempt to renew this disgtace- 
M connection, or any sort of acquaintance witb-^ 
Miss Moyle, I suppose I must call her; that yon 
will not see or correspond with her again in the 
future. Promise me this." 

But Herbert did not speak ; his hands trem- 
bled; he was still busy drawing on the carpet 
with his toe. He moved about uneasily, con- 
scious that his father's eyes were fixed upon 
him, though he did not dare to meet their 
sharp, stem, inquiring glance, which seemed to 
him invested with a probing, drilling effect, by 
no means pleasant to endure. 

" Let us look back a little at the past. Her- 
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berfc," Mr. Gifford said calmly, but not unkindly. 
'^ I don't think youVe had much reason to com- 
plain of me hitherto. It seems to me I have 
been tolerably lenient, not to say indulgent, with 
you ; and we've been very fair friends altogether. 
I haven't interfered with you much; haven't often 
crossed your inclinations, haven't asked you many 
questions. You've led a pleasant, easy, irres- 
ponsible life up to now. You've done or left 
undone what things you pleased. You've made 
any friends you fancied; gone hither and thither 
just as the whim of the moment moved you. 
You've had a liberal allowance of money ; and 
when you felt tempted to exceed it, I don't 
remember ever making much difficulty about 
meeting your wishes, and furnishing you with 
an increased supply. I've never teased you with 
inquiries into your mode of life. I know the 
sort of lives that young men lead now-a-days. I 
have been young myself, and I am quite aware 
that much allowance has to be made for the 
wild-oat period of life, though Heaven knows my 
own youth was passed very differently to yours. 
I have never sought for any intimate acquaint- 
ance with the follies you may have been guilty 
of; for I always thought that you would stop at 
folly ; I had never dreamt of your going beyond. 
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I always considered that there was a tacit, 
honourable understanding between us to that 
effect. But I have been deceived. By a mere 
chance I have become possessed of proof of a 
long-continued system of treason on your part. 
You appear to have altogether lost sight of the 
position you occupy as my son, and have per- 
mitted yourself to become the associate — ^the inti- 
mate friend and associate — of some people in a 
veiy inferior walk of life. Why should you place 
yourself on terms of equaliiy with my clerk and 
servant, retained in my employment of late years, 
much less by reason of any value I place upon his 
services, or any respect I have for him personally, 
than because of my unwillingness to sever his 
connection with the firm, which has been main- 
tained over a long course of years ? But worse 
than this, you have wished to ally yourself with 
this man's daughter, to sully my name by a de- 
graded marriage. This is the return you make to 
me, the shameful return you make for the confi- 
dence I have placed in you, for the liberality of 
my treatment of you. I now interfere — as well 
I may— and I say*' (and here he raised his voice) 
" that this shall not be. I will not have it. Away . 
with this disgraceful connection I As to your 
marrying, when the proper time arrives — ^at pre- 
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sent you are too young to think of such a thing 
— ^I have views of my own on the subject, which 
you shall be duly informed of, and with which 
you will comply. But for this engagement, it is 
utterly at an end. You will give me your pro- 
mise, therefore, that you will not attempt to 
renew it ; and I will take pains to see that you 
keep your word.^' 

*' But if—if I can^t give this promise V Her- 
bert suggested with timid sullenness. 

'^ You will please yourself,^^ Mr. GiflTord said 
icily j '^ only, failing this promise on your part, 
you will be kind enough to regard me as a 
stranger henceforth. You will understand that 
my house is no longer your home ; that all 
intercourse between us is at end ; and you 
will take your hat and quit my roof, and not 
again return to it until I send for you, which will 
not be soon, I give you my word.^^ 

Herbert was silent. For some minutes he sat 
pale and motionless. 

" I have no desire to hurry your decision,^' his 
father resumed; ^^only it is necessary that we 
should come to a distinct understanding on this 
subject before we part. WiU you give me this 
promise or not ? Are we henceforth to be friends 
or strangers ? Kyou decide in favour of the latter, 

VOL. II. s 
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you will remember that I at once relieve myself of 
all charge and responsibility in regard to yon. 
YoQ will go away from here. You will lead what 
manner of life may seem good t6 yon. Earning 
your livelihood in your own way, entirely without 
assistance or hope of assistance from me. Which 
is it to be, Herbert ?" 

After a pause, the young man said very fedntly, 
" I promise/' 

^^ Of course you do.'' And Mr. Gifford gave a 
sharp, harsh laugh. '^ We'll say no more about 
it, then. I'll keep these letters for the present. 
Shake hands. We're friends again now. I won't 
detain you longer." And then Herbert left the 
room abruptly. 

*^Well, Herbert dear, what has happened?'^ 
Clare asked anxiously. 

^' He knows all. I've promised to give her 
up, never to see her more." And Herbert wiped 
his forehead. '^ I'm terribly thirsty. Get me a 
glass of water, will you, Clare ?" 

'^ It's the best thing that could have iappened, 
Herbert, my poor boy; indeed it is. You'll 
thiok so yourself some day." 

'^ Oh, don't you say so, Clare," he cried rue- 
fully. " I'm the most miserable beggar on this 
earth — I know I amj and I've given her up 
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without a struggle. Pm a wretclied coward ; Pm 
not worthy of her. She would despise me if she 
knew of it ; and she would be quite right. And 
yet I love her more than ever \" 

He lighted his candle, and went to bed. Not 
that he was sleepy ; but he felt unfit for society, 
and longed to be alone. He passed a wretched 
night. 

But the morning brought a note, which he 
read with stealthy, guilty joy. Liz wrote yet 
again to assure him of her affection, notwithstand- 
ing the return of the letters. She went on to re- 
quest that, for the present, he would discontinue 
his visits to Whitfield Street, ''in case spies 
should be set upon them.'' But she informed 
him that she would probably be walking on the 
north side of Fitzroy Square about eight o'clock 
in the evening, and wondered if there was any 
chance of meeting there and then '' her own dear- 
est darling Herbert." And it was t^iis girl, who 
loved him so truly and tenderly, he had promised 
his father to surrender for ever ! 

Then he began to consider whether it was ab- 
solutely incompatible with the terms of his pledge, 
that he should meet her on the north side of Fitz- 
roy Square, as proposed. The promise, of course, 
could have no effect as against chance meetings ; 
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but could this be fairly called a chance meeting ? 
But if it could not, was lie not entitled to one last 
interview ? Was it not in some measure implied 
in the compact that he should see her once more, 
to inform hereof the cruel circumstances of which 
he had been the victim, to explain to her how un- 
avoidable it was that they should part for ever, 
to interchange with her eternal adieux, and 
thenceforth strictly to adhere to both letter and 
spirit of his promise ? He began to think that 
this was so ; and in time he became quite con- 
vinced of it. 

About noon Mr. Giflford, at his office in the 
City, called his clerk, WiUiam Moyle, into his 
private room. 

^' Moyle,'^ he said quietly, " I find my son has 
been a frequent visitor at your house." 

'^ Indeed I I was unaware — I did not know 
— ^I had no idea,'^ William Moyle stammered, in 
much confusion. 

'^ His visits have been going on for a con- 
siderable time,^^ his master coi^tinued, not noticing 
the attempt at . apology or explanation ; '^ have 
been encouraged by you and your family, with a 
particular object.^' 

The clerk hesitated. 
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" We could hardly prevent his paying us the 
honour of a call now and then, sir, if he was dis- 
posed to be so kindly condescending/' he said, 
with a cringing smile, rubbing his hands together 
nervously. 

" The object I allude to,'' Mr. GifiTord resumed, 
'^is simply this: you have a daughter; it has 
seemed to you and yours a promising plan to en- 
tangle my foolish boy in an engagement with her. 
You have been scheming to contrive for her what 
has seemed to you a very advantageous match." 

" Indeed, sir, I never dreamt of such a thing," 
William Moyle cried, considerably agitated. 

" Yet such an engagement exists, or rather 
did exist. It could hardly have gone on without 
your knowledge or your sanction. In plain words^ 
I charge you with very shameful conduct. Have 
you any explanation to offer ? I may as well state 
at once, that protestations of ignorance or inno- 
cence on your part are thrown away upon me. I 
simply don't believe them for a moment." 

The clerk waited for a few moments. His 
manner underwent a change. His servile, humble 
air w^ exchanged for a nervous, spasmodic 
courage, that had something insolent about it. 

" Hard words, sir 1" he jerked out, in a louder 
tone. " But I have to recollect that I am a father 
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too — ^that I owe a duty to my child, sir, as you do 
to yours. A poor girl, without a mother now — 
my only child — I can^t have her put upon or trifled 
with/' 

'^ What do you mean, sir V^ his master inter- 
rupted angrily. 

"No offence, Mr. Gifford; but I stand upon 
my rights. I won't allow any one to play fast 
and loose with my daughter. You will make an 
allowance for a father^s feelings. If my daughter's 
affections have been entrapped ^' 

"Entrapped!'' 

" The law will help me, sir ; it won't see me 
wronged, nor my child either. Your son must 
be made to know that he cannot with impunity- 
trample upon even the humblest in the land. He 
can be kept to his. word ; he can be compelled to 
make his promise good.'' 

"You are very insolent. You can hardly be- 
sober, I think. But you have betrayed yourself^ 
I see you have an intimate acquaintance with the 
facts of the case — ^that is, with not quite all of 
them. Any promises my son may have made, he 
is now folly absolved from. Here are his letters, 
returned to him, in a letter from your daughter, 
releasing him in formal terms from the insane 
engagement he had entered into. 
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With, a cry of stupid amazement and baffled 
rage, William Moyle beheld the letters he had 
rifled from his daughter's workbox in the hands 
of his employer, and the note returning them in 
liz's own writing. 

'^It can't be; it's not true; it's a trick — a 
forgery !'' he gasped out. 

'^ That will do. We've had quite enough of 
this. Now, leave my room." 

Pale and trembling, William Moyle went back 
into the outer office. His hand shook so he 
could hardly hold his pen ; his limbs gave way 
under him as he tried to climb up to his high 
seat. Presently he went out — to thepublic-house." 

Later in the day he was called again into his 
employer's private room. 

^^ You will make out a memorandum, Moyle, 
of the salary due to you up to next quarter-day, 
and sign a receipt for it. I will at once draw a 
cheque for the amount." 

^^ Discharged V he cried desperately. 

^' I shall be happy to state in your favour, in 
reply to any inquiries your future employers may 
make in that respect, that you have retained your 
situation in this office during a long course of years, 
have, upon the whole, given satisfaction, and that 
we part by mutual agreement." 
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'' Discharged ! Don't do it, sir ; don't do it !" 
'' I have nothing more to say, Moyle. You 
will do as I direct ; and at once, if you please. 
You need not trouble yourself to come here again 
after to-day. I have no further lieed of your 
services. If you will hear a word of advice,- with 
a view to your obtaining the good opinion of 
those with whom you may be engaged in the 
future, I would caution you to be more temperate 
in your habits. I fear you have recourse to stimu- 
lants with a sad frequency. Drink has ruined 
many a man's prospects, to say nothing of his 
health. I regret to find that you are even now 
not quite sober." 

'' Discharged," the clerk cried thickly, ''at a 
moment's notice, after all these long years of 
faithftil service." 

'' I have nothing more to say, Moyle." 
" But I have ; and I say, don't do it, don't do 
it, sir !" 

He spoke with wild vehemence. 
'''What do you mean by addressing me in 
this strange manner ? Leave the room, sir, this 
moment." 

" I say, don't do it ; not for my sake, but for 
your own. Take care what you do, Mr. Giflford ; 
think of the past and take care !" 
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'^ Do you dare to threaten me ? Do you pre- 
sume to remind me of the past V* 

And a frown gathered on Bichard Gifford's 
forehead. 

" Don^t do it, I say \" the clerk repeated, 
raising his voice to a scream. ^'Be warned ! You 
are very brave now ; you think you have nothing 
to fear, that you are safe and secure — ^because he 
is dead" 

" How dare you, sir V 

" Take care, I say, how you injure me, how 
you treat me thus cruelly. Be warned ! Bryan 
Ti^edgold Jias left a son !" 



CHAPTER XIL 



OCCUPATION GONE. 



Me. Gipford started back at his clerk's words, 
uttered in loud, angry, yet measured tones ; for 
the speaker, with all his passion, was yet fiiUy 
aware of the significance of what he said. And 
the old man, as he spoke, had pointed at his 
employer with an air of vehement menace, and 
as though his rigid, knotted forefinger had been 
a pistol he was levelling. For a few moments 
both remained silent, motionless, watching each 
other. 

They were no longer master and servant, 
parting after long years of agreement and mutual 
confidence, with merely an official difference of 
opinion between them. They stood confronting 
each other now as foes, between whom a decla- 
ration of war had passed; as confessed •com- 
batants on guard, pausing merely to consider the 
best means of offence and defence that the mo- 
ment might present. 
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'' Bryan Tredgold has left a son V 

The colour had left Mr. Gifford's face ; it waB 
not easy to say whether by reason of his rage or 
his fear. His lips were bloodless and white itom 
close compression^ perhaps in a mechanical en- 
deavonr to prevent himself from speaking without 
premeditation. Once or twice he made a move- 
ment^ as though about to address some words to 
his clerk, but checked himself again, from some 
feeling that he did not possess sufficient control 
over the tones of his voice, or was not convinced 
as to the fitness' of what he had proposed to say. 

At last, in rather a husky voice, but with a 
resumption of much of his ordinary composure 
of manner, he said — 

'^ You can go, ilow, Moyle. I have nothing 
more to say or to hear. And the sooner you leave 
this office, never to return, the better for both of 
us. How much you may have said now, which 
you will be amazed at and regret when you are 
sober, is not for me to decide. It had seemed to 
me that we might very well part in a simple, not 
unfriendly mamier. The severance of a long con- 
nection between the employed and the employer 
need not of necessity be invested with animosity 
or ill-feeling. Regarded rightly, it is merely the 
last matter of business between them — ^that is 
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all. However, you have thought otherwise ; and 
under the exciting influence of drink '* 

'^I am perfectly sober — perfectly sober," 
Moyle interjected. 

'' I don't want any discussion upon the sub- 
ject,'^ Mr. Gifford resumed, holding up his hand 
deprecatingly. '^As a matter of calm opinion, 
then — ^to take your own view of it — ^I can't see 
that your case is in any way benefited thereby — 
you have deemed it right to make our separation 
the pretext for much angry violence of words 
and gestures. You have even ventured to address 
to me some indistinct threats in regard to the son 
of a man, known to both of us, who has lately 
ended a terribly ill-spent life miserably smd 
obscurely in Wales. How absurd is all this, a 
very little reflection will convince you. But it is 
something more than absurd — ^and it is to show 
you as much that I dwell upon the subject at all 
— it is dangerousJ^ He raised his voic^ as he 
spoke. ^^It is not likely that a man in my 
position will quietly submit to threats and insults 
from one situated as you are. I am wiQing to 
overlook, to forget much of what you have said 
and done. I am disposed even yet to assist you 
as far as I can conscientiously in obtaining a new 
employment. But let me caution you to hesitate 
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"before you threaten me again. Beware how you 
make me really your enemy ; don't provoke me 
to punish you. Tou have reminded me of the 
past ; do you think also of the past, and then 
ask yourself if I cannot be merciless upon occa- 
sions — ^if I cannot, when it seems to me there is 
need of it, wreak a formidable vengeance. In 
plain words, Moyle — for I would have you under- 
stand me — rise against me, and I crush you \" 

As he spoke, he stamped on the floor with a 
grinding action of his heel ; but the tone of his 
voice was sufficiently bitter and cruel ; the action 
was hardly necessary to give to his words further ; 
force and accent. 

William Moyle did not appear to be able to 
dispossess himself for any long time of his old 
habitual deference to his master. Insolence and 
defiance were too new to him to be long sus- 
tained. Anger cannot be always at boiling- 
point. His wrath subsided, rumbling yet in the 
distance, as it were, but no longer to be feared in 
the present. His natural timidity gradually stole 
over him again. His looks were downcast, his 
manner cringing, his gait shambling once 
more. 

^^ You see what I mean f Yes, no doubt of 
it,^^ Mr. Gifiord said, with a cold smile. " Now 
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go and do as I bid yon. Prepare your receipt ; 
pack up what property there may be of yours 
here; take a cheque for what may be due to 
you, and then — go V* 

William Moyle left the room. Presently the 
door of the office of Fordyce and Fordyoe closed 
against him for ever. He stood contemplating it 
dreamily for a little while. He could hardly yet 
appreciate to its full extent the novelty and 
strangeness of his position, with the occupation 
of so many many years of his life taken suddenly 
from him. Out of employ; his own master; 
Qifford^s clerk no longer ; never more to occupy 
the tall creaking stool, to lean over the large, 
many-lined, closely-written books at the high, 
black, ink-stained desk with the brass rails above 
it ; at his age, dismissed at a mementos notice, to 
seek a new master ! Altogether, the circum- 
stances of the case considered, there was some 
excuse for his head throbbing, for a certain dizzi- 
ness coming over him, for his feeling faint and 
feverish and uncertain upon his legs, if he had 
not taken anything else to bring about these 
symptoms. And he had ; of late he had fallen 
into tippling habits ; and when he entered a pub- 
lic-house now, it was not merely to supply his 
immediate requirements for stimulants, but he 
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carried a bottle with him to be filled, to meet the 
craving ever growing upon him for drink at odd, 
at all times. 

He turned away with a small parcel under his 
arm. It consisted of little more than his shabby 
old office-coat he had worn during many years. 
But he felt an unwillingness — small and fooUsh 
enough, but it was an evidence of his inveterate- 
ness — ^that his late employer should be the richer 
for his going away even to the extent of that old 
coat. So, with this tucked under his arm in a 
crumpled bundle, he walked on, slowly and 
dreamily threading the tangle of narrow courts, 
and streets and alleys that environed the office of 
Messrs. Fordyce and Fordyce, and, emerging by 
the side of the Bank of England ; to cross Corn- 
hill presently, and to take refuge in the hostelry 
in the neighbourhood he had so long frequented 
for his daQy refection of chops and gin-punch. 
It wanted yet some hours of the time at which he 
had been accustomed to resort to the tavern for 
his dinner ; but the habit of proceeding directly 
from Fordyce and Fordyce^s to his meal had too 
firm a hold on h\m to be relinquished without 
considerable effort. He had led such a clock- 
work sort of career, his time had been so mea- 
sured out and allotted to such particular objects 
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in sucli regular proportions^ in sncli stated ways^ 
that any departure, firom this formal programme 
of the manner of his daily life had about it some- 
thing distressing and painfblly bewildering. It 
was not only that he was like one of those veteran 
performing dogs who are long past acquiring any 
new tricks or feats ; but, stiU more like the sort of 
dog in question, it seemed as though he could get 
through his daily exercises and duties only by 
taking them regularly one after another in a 
stated order, and that any disturbance in this 
system — ^any attempt to tamper with the list of 
feats, or to take one out of its turn — ^would utterly 
ruin the whole performance, and irremediably 
derange the equanimity of the performer. Going 
from Whitfield Street to the office in the City, 
there to remain so many hours ; to pass on to the 
Comhill tavern, and thence journeying home 
again ; thus, day after day, for years and* years, 
had he divided his time, and got through his life. 
But now all this was changed. If he left home, 
where was he to go? No office in the City 
opened its doors to him, proflfering him a tall stool 
to climb up, a high desk to lean over. He could 
not go to his Comhill tavern any more, since the 
preliminary office-work had disappeared from the 
list of his duties. It was needless, it was absurd. 
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Nothing remained but Whitfield Street, his 
home ; yet this had always seemed to him to be a 
sort of supplement, a lean-to of his office, rather 
than to possess any distinct existence of its own. 
His family, his home, his life, had all somehow 
been accounted by him as subservient to Fordyce 
and Fordyce — had been so many dependencies 
clinging barnacle-wise to the good ship repre- 
sented by that eminent firm ; but the good ship 
was now to be docked and overhauled and scraped, 
and he and his were all to be sent adrift, dis- 
owned, ruined — so it seemed to him. It was an 
awfdl change ; and, as he entered his tavern to 
dine at an abnormal hour, he looked so bent and 
broken, his eyes were so wild and blood-shot, his 
walk was so tottering and feeble, it was hardly to 
be wondered that the ecclesiastical-looking waiter 
at the establishment in question should venture 
to depart from his accustomed line of conduct, 
and make inquiries touching the state of health 
of so well-known a customer. 

^^ Nothink^s gone wrong, I 'ope, Mr. Moyle ? 
Tou ain't ill, sir?'' he said, as, supporting him- 
self upon his thumbs, he leant over the table at 
which the old man had taken his seat. 

'^ Bring me my dinner !" William Moyle cried, 
with querulous impetuosity. 

VOL. II. T 
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And the waiter^ recalled to his sensd of duty, 
departed hurriedly to scream an order down a 
pipe^ and to resume^ as soon as he could^ the 
wonted petrified air with which he received and 
obeyed the inatmctions of his patrons^ and which 
he had for a moment been betrayed into aban- 
doning. 

But the dinner was a mere form. The first 
chop came^ and in dne order the second chop fol* 
lowed j yet for neither conld William Moyle find 
appetite. He consumed a few mouthfiils only, 
and would then pause^ struck suddenly with the 
notion that the clock had stopped^ or was going 
wrong; it was not the hour at which he was 
accustomed to find himself at dinner. Then the 
memory of what had happened would come back 
to him, wounding him anew. The clock was 
right enough : the change was with him. At 
length he pushed away his plate altogether. The 
waiter calmly removed it, bringing presently a 
steaming rummer of punch. The warm fragrance 
cheered him ; he took a long sip, and felt more 
himself again. But this sensation of greater 
comfort arose from a momentary forgetfulness, 
not from resignation to his present position ; for 
soon after the punch was brought, he had asked 
for the evening paper, and had to endure the 
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j 

anguish of discoyery that the hour had not yet I 

arrived for its publication; that he was dining* ' 

unusually early ; that he was dismissed from For* ! 

dyoe's ; and so on. ' 

He sat over his punchy pressing his hands 
upon his fevered forehead. He could not avoid 
going all over again and again his scene with his 
late employer. He was very angry with him, and 
once or twice he stopped, to shake a trembling 
fist at an imaginary Gifford he saw sitting near 
him at an adjoining table. Yet he had no sorrow 
for what had happened — only rage. He did not 
reproach himself for his own insolence and vehe- 
mence. One or two remarks more oflfensive than 
any he had made use of occurred to him, and 
gave rise to a sort of regret that he had not . 
levelled them at his master, and so perhaps ' 
widened the breach between them. But he laid 
all the blame of the matter upon Gifford ; accusing 
him of cruelty and oppression and base ingrati- 
tude. To turn him — ^William Moyle— into the 
streets at a moments notice — ^a man of his years 
— after his long, long service, who had been clerk 
in the employment of the firm years before its 
present head had ever set foot in its counting- 
house! It was a great deal too bad; it was 
shameful ! How could Bichard Gifford hope to 
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prosper, doing such things ? He couldn^t ; . he 
wouldn't ; he shouldn't. And a day of reckoning 
would come for this. He, William Moyle, 
wouldn't be trampled upon. He would have re- 
venge j he swore it ; as sure as there was a sun 
in the sky, and a God in heaven, he would have 
revenge; and he thumped upon the table with 
his clenched hand, spilling his punch, and nearly 
upsetting his rummer. 

Time went on. He hardly knew how long he 
had been sitting alone in the chop-house, when 
he felt a hand pressing upon his shoulder, and 
heard a voice close to his ear. 

"Hulloa, Uncle Bill! so I've found you at 
last." 

Jemmy Stap was standing at his side. 

^^ I called at Fordyce's to try and see you ; 
but they told me you'd gone. I thought I should 
find you here, however, and so I came on ; and 
here, sure enough, I do find you." 

" Well, Jemmy, and now you've found 
me " 

And the old man pushed the rummer over to 
his nephew. 

^^ Thank you; as you're so pressing;" and 
he helped himself freely to the punch. " That's 
a tidy drink, that is ; I don't think there's any- 
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thing so nice in the world as gin-punch, when it^s 
well mixed, with plenty of gin in it. I wanted to 
see you about those letters.^^ 

'^ What letters V William Moyle asked, with 
a puzzled look. 

" What letters I Why, the letters from young 
Giflford to Liz, of course.^^ 

'' Ah !" cried the old man, with a start. 
His memory was in a state of some confusion. 
More recent events of serious importance had for 
the moment made him forget the correspondenca 
he had left in his nephew^s hands. 

"What of the letters V he asked dryly; and! 
as he spoke he drew the rummer of punch closer* 
to him, well out of the reach of the younger- 
man. 

"Pve managed capitally,^' Mr. Stap said^, 
rubbing his hands together gleefully. 
"Indeed!" 

" Yes ; Fve settled it all comfortably, without^ 
any bother or scandal. You won't be troubled 
about it any more. I didn't show the letters to 
Dawkins, even.'' 

"Oh, you didn't show the letters to Daw- 
kins?" 

"No; I thought it best not. He might have 
got talking about them; fellers mil talk, you 
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know ; and of course you didn^t want the afftEur 
to be in everybody's mouth/' 

Apparently he had forgotten the stress he 
had^ on a former occasion^ laid upon the remark- 
able reticence and discretion of lawyers' clerks. 

" WeU, what did you do V 

" I went at the thing in a business-like way ; 
there's nothing like it. I put the 'letters in my 
pocket, and started off to see Liz. I sat down 
face to face with her, and I talked to her pretty 
smartly, I can tell you — ^leave a professional man 
alone for doing that ; and I soon brought her to 
see the stupidity of the whole business. I got 
her to look at the thing in a proper light. She 
knows now that no good could come of her corres- 
pondence with your governor's son ; that he could 
only' mean trifling and nonsense at the best ; and 
that it didn't become a decent girl to encourage 
him or any one else in anything of that sort. 
And besides, she admitted that she didn't care 
for him ; that she didn't really love him ; indeed 
that her affections were engaged elsewhere — ^in a 
much more eligible quarter" — he held up his 
chin, as he spoke, with an air of lofty self-appre- 
ciation — ^^ though her vanity, it is true, had been 
gratified by his attentions, his fine speeches and 
letters, his grand airs and pretty presents. But 
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Pve put it all right now. I made up a parcel of 
Ms letters, and I made Liz write a note to go 
with them; it was a neatly-worded note, sharp 
and strong and strict. I dictated it ; and I con- 
fess I was rather proud of it, considering it as a 
composition: it was very business-like; there 
could be no mistake about it ; it didn^t leave the 
feller any Ipophole. And so, with that note to 
settle him for ever, I sent the letters back to Mr. 
Herbert Gifford/' 

^^ You sent the letters back to Herbert Gif- 
ford y^ William Moyle repeated after him, breath- 
ing quickly. 

'^ Yes ; that is to say, I took them myself up 
to the West End, and left them for him.^' 

" Oh, you did, did you ? That was very 
clever of jom," 

"Well, I think I managed the thing well 
altogether/^ 

" Perhaps you can tell me, now, how it was 
the letters feU into the hands of Herbert's father ?" 
William Moyle said. 

" They fell into his hands, did they V Jemmy 
asked, in a changed tone ; and then for the first 
time he began to perceive, by the expression of 
Jiis uncle's face, that all was not quite right. 

"You're too clever, that's what you are; a 
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great deal too clover; and I was a fool^ a 
most infernal fool, to trust you, that^s what I 
was,'' cried William Moyle, in great anger : and 
then he fell to swearing violently, and applying 
many terms of strong abuse to his nephew. 

'' What do you mean. Uncle BiU V Mr. Stap 
demanded, surprised and frightened. 

He had never seen the old man so moved 
before. 

'' Don't ' Uncle Bill' me, you fool, you hound, 
you idiot !" and he thrust out his clenched hands 
as though he would have struck the boy. 

"Now, then, none of that, you know !" and 
Mr. Stap held up his arms to protect himself in 
an angular way over his head. *' Don't you get 
hitting me. Why should you? What have I 
done ? I won't take a blow not from any one. 
You let me alone. You'd better. What's come 
to you ? What have I done ?" 

^^ What have you done ? Why, you've ruined 
me, that's what you've done; ruined me right 
out. Are you satisfied ? You young fool, you — 
you ass, you idiot, you. But it serves me right 
for trusting you ; I might have known what would 
come of it. What right had you to send away 
those letters ? I had a hold upon him there ; I'd 
got the whip-hand of him there. I could have 
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pulled him up sharp with those letters at a mo- 
ment's notice. But you, you stuck-up young fool, 
have lost me that. But there, it's no use talk- 
ing about it now; the mischiefs done; thanks 
to you, I'm ruined ; dismissed my situation at a 
moment's notice ; sent away from Fordyce's after 
a life's service. I hope you're pleased at what 
you've done, you precious meddling busy-body, 
you." 

" You've never left Fordyce's along of those 
letters ?" Jemmy said, with a white face. 

" Left ? I'm sacked ; kicked out ; flung off; 
ruined. What's to become of me I'm sure I 
don't know. What am I to do at my time of 
life ? What good am I now ? And it isn't me 
only ; it isn't my chances only you've done for ; 
but Liz's. You've ruined the girl ; you've spoilt 
her prospects. What business was it of yours ? 
What call had you to go interfering and putting 
a stop to her engagement? She might have 
made a splendid match, as why shouldn't she, if 
she could have managed it ? She might have 
married Gifford's son, and rode in her own car- 
riage, she might, and made all our fortunes, and 
been Mrs. Herbert Gifford." 

" You never looked for her doing that. Uncle 
Bill, did you ? You never really meant the en- 
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gagement to go on, and thonght'of ker marrjing 
him, did you V the young man gasped. 

He began to see further into the buBiness 
than he had ever done before ; to agree with old 
Zachary that William Moyle " was deej), for all 
his being so quiet ;" to doubt the absolute clever- 
ness of his own proceedings, or at least to com- 
prehend that, from a particular .point of view, 
these might appear rather fatuous and mistaken. 

"Why not ?^' William Moyle asked, byway 
of reply. " Any how, the letters was as good as 
gold to me ; and what right had you to shy them 
out of the winder, as it were ? It's no better 
than stealing money from me, for all the world. 
And what had poor Liz done, that you should act 
so spiteful and nasty to her ?" 

" I loved her myself,^' Jemmy avowed, rather 
piteously ; " and I did think as some day I might 
marry her.'' 

" Tou marry her I" and the old man laughed 
bitterly. "A twopenny fool of a lawyer's clerk, 
like you ! No ; she won't stoop to you. She'll 
do better than that for herself, please God. She 
won't marry such rubbish as you, not if I know 
it — she shan't, for one thing. Give it up ; do 
you hear ? Don't think of it ; for I won't have 
it» By Heaven, I won't. And look here. Don't 
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let me hear of your comiBg to WMtfield Street 
any more. Keep out of my way. You^d better 
if you don^t want any damage done to you, 
DoQ^t let me see your face again for some time to 
come. YouVe done mischief enough — ^more than 
enough ; now get away. IVe seen quite enough 
of you ; be off, do.^^ 

And so they parted : William Moyle in a storm 
of rage, which it required much outpouring of 
punch to allay; Mr. Stap something cowed and 
frightened. He had never dreamt of things 
turning out so terribly bad as this. He had been 
so accustomed to his nucleus timid, humble, cring- 
ing manner, that to see him fuming and furious 
and threatening was really alarming, if only be- 
cause it was so unexpected. Mr. Stap could not 
have been more surprised if he had found his 
favourite Sunday haunt. Primrose HUl, suddenly 
developing into a volcano of furiously explosive 
character. And then his engagement with Liz 
Moyle 1 Was the ^^ bit o' muslin ^^ he had secured, 
not without difficulty, to b© thus abruptly reft 
irom him? W«fi the same sort of justice he had 
served out in the case of Herbert Gifford to be 
administered to himself ? And, the door in Whit- 
field Street closed against him, could he be sure 
of the fidelity of Li2? Was she to be trusted 
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away from lum, beyond his reacli and supervision? 
Was she absolutely on his side^ supposing that her 
father and her other lover were bent on diverting* 
her attention and leading her in a different direc- 
tion ? Indeed he felt that^ altogether^ his position 
was painfully insecure and unsatisfactory; while 
he was yet uncertain that any measures he could 
adopt would tend to its improvement. He was 
depressed and miserable axK^ordingly ; and he was 
now without the solace of that supreme self-con- 
fidence which had at one time supported him. He 
had a suspicion that lus recent proceedings had 
been characterized by some want of perception 
and discretion^ axid the idea that he had reason 
to be disappointed in himself was even more dis- 
tressing to him than the fact of his having been 
disappointed in his love affair. 

William Moyle quitted the Comhill Tavern 
and journeyed home to Whitfield Street, slowly 
and not steadily. At least the method of his pro- 
gression had about it an iutermittent irregularity 
which was remarkable. For some yards he would 
proceed with much evenness and sobriety of de- 
portment ; but then he would suddenly degenerate 
in his gait, and struggle, and serpentine, and 
stumble on his way in a most distressing manner ; 
exciting the surprise of the passengers in the 
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streets, the jeers of those ceaseless critics the 
boys of the metropolis, and frequent cries on all 
sides of "Holdup, can^tyer?^^ "Take care of your- 
self, old ^un!^' etc., with angry expostulations 
from those against whom, by reason of the oscil- 
latory nature of his career, he was occasionally 
projected. But he reached home in safety ; and 
there, it may be noted, his state excited no great 
emotion. The household had become accustomed 
to find their master thick in his speech, flushed in 
the face, feeble on his legs, and strongly scented 
with alcohol. But consolation was waiting for 
him at home. Liz greeted him cordially, looking 
her very best — so sparkling and beautiful, that 
somehow he felt assured that by her means the 
fortunes of his house must be restored — could not 
be depressed for any very protracted period. Liz 
must make a splendid match sooner or later with 
Herbert Gifford, or some other equally desirable 
person ; and then what mattered it about Pordyce 
and Fordyce ? He would in that way, if in no 
other, be avenged on Bichard Gifford, his late 
employer. 

So he did not, he could not, vent in any way 
his displeasure at the events of the day upon his 
daughter Liz : as it is said certain heads of fami- 
lies obtain compensation for the ill-treatment they 
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experience abroad by ill-treating, in turn, their 
dependents at home. He kissed her warmly, tap- 
ping her plump cheek playfully ; there was some 
little danger about that pursuit, for his fingers 
were very unsteady, and once or twice her eyes 
had a narrow escape. 

"My pretty Liz '' 

" Are you ready for your tea, father dear V 

^'Mj foolish Liz, I knew I had something to 
say. Let me see. You mustn^t let that stupid 
boy Jemmy come here any more ; do you hear, 
Liz ? That was it; never any more." 

" Why not ? what's he done ?" 
." He's a donkey, and he makes mischief. Why 
did you let him send back those letters to young 
Gifford?'' 

"I couldn't help it. He made such a ftiss 
about them; he grew so cross and jealous; I 
couldn't help doing what he told me. Are*you 
very sorry about it ?" 

" Yes, Liz ; it's a great pity, for many reasons 
—for very many reasons. I'd give anything to 
have those letters again." 

"I'm very sorry, father." 

" I doii't blame you, my dear, so much as that 
interfering fool Jemmy. What was it to him ? 
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What business had he td step in and do all this 
harmr 

^'He says he's very fond of me/' Liz said, 
lowering her head. 

^^ But you don't care for him ?" 

^' Not much." 

" You must do better than that ; why shouldn't 
you ? As to this young Gifford " 

Liz stopped her father. From the bosom of 
her dress she drew a letter on pink paper, scented. 
It was written in rather a school-boy sort of hand. 
She gave it to William Moyle to read. After 
some rubbing of his eyes, and much swaying about 
of the letter, with a candlestick held between it 
and himself, he mastered its contents. 

'^ You're a good girl, Liz," he said. He gave 
a loud chuckle of approbation, and kissed his 
daughter heartily. 

The letter was from Herbert Giflford, notwith- 
standing his promise to his father. It contained 
renewed avowal of his affection. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

CLAEB IN THE STUDIO. 

Perhaps the great wrench which had been given 
to William Moyle^s method of life by the de- 
priving him of his employment in the service of 
Mr. Giflford, was made more than ever percepti- 
ble to him on the morning following the events 
just narrated. To get out of bed with nothing 
to do, nowhere to go, was like Sunday — only the 
shops were open, and the bells were not ringing, 
or was like being seriously ill and stopping away 
from business (this had not happened often with 
William Moyle; indeed, it is generally much 
younger men who are addicted to '^ sick-notes," 
and absence from their offices upon trivial pro- 
vocation), only he did not feel much to be the 
matter with him ; at any rate, nothing unusual. 
He was generally parched and feverish and 
tremulous in the mornings now, so, that did not 
count ; and a glass or two from a bottle he had 
of late taken to keeping in his bed-room steadied 
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and straiglitened him. With no office to go to 
ever any more ! The idea of it was still very 
wonderful and strange to him ; it was as though 
an earthquake had come in the middle of the 
night and swallowed up the City. And how was 
he to* see the Times newspaper now? Nance 
was despatched upon a mission to borrow it from 
the public-house, or from the little newsvender's 
round the comer. Then he lingered long over 
his breakfast ; he had risen an hour or so later 
than was ordinary with him on week days, and 
he had enjoyed^the rare luxury of a pipe after 
breakfast. But after all this, what was he to do ? 
He could not stop indoors throughout the day. 
Besides, his unusual conduct was already exciting 
some curiosity, not to say suspicion. For as yet 
he had said nothing in Whitfield Street of the 
change in his position ; he had not the heart at 
present to speak upon the subject to his father. 
He knew the old man was inclined to attach an 
almost superstitious importance to his connection 
with the long-established firm of Fordyce and 
Fordyce; would learn with painful surprise of 
the severance of that connection. And he 
deemed it advisable to say nothing to Liz. 
'^ She'll spread it all over the neighbourhood — 
women talk so; and I don't care to have ib 
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known just yet/' So lie quietly put on his hat 
and went out; while he was yet uncertain 
whither he should betake himself. He wan- 
dered into the Eegent's Park, and rested for 
some time on a seat beneath a lime-tree within 
hail of the wild beasts^ ill at ease^ apparently^ 
from their cries, in the Zoological Garden ; and 
he watched the children gambolling with their 
nursemaids, and the Life Guards from Albany 
Street Barracks, and the park-keepers. All this 
was quite as a new sensation to him ; he enjoyed 
it at first j but in time he wearied of it. The 
sense of a want of a definite occupation was very 
strong upon him. What was he to do next ? 
Suddenly an idea occurred to him : " PU go and 
see John/' he said ; and he turned his steps to- 
wards Quebec Street, Cavendish Square. 

It chanced he found the sculptor alone, at 
work in his studio. 

^^WeU, William/' 

^' Well, John." 

The brothers never quarrelled; were always 
very good friends, apparently; yet, in truth, 
there was ndt much sympathy between them. 
They had few objects, or thoughts, or desires in 
cpmmon ; and after these simple utterances, and 
a few ordinary inquiries touching each other's 
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state of healtli, it really seemed as thougli they 
had nothing further to say — ^had exhausted con- 
versation. So there was silence in the studio for 
a short time/' 

''l\e left Giffords'/' William said, at last, 
suddenly. 

^^ You don^t mean that V 

^^ I do. We had a quarrel yesterday about — 
about a great many things. I knew what it would 
come to; it's been growing for a long time — 
smouldering, as one may say. It blazed out yes- 
terday ; and I left him.'' 

^^ For good and all ?" 

'^ For good and all. Nothing would ever per- 
suade me to go back to him now ; untold gold 
wouldn't. I hate him like poison. I've always 
hated him." 

^^Hush ! not so loud. Pve never liked him. 
You know that, well. But what was your differ- 
ence about ?" 

"I'll tell you some other time; not now. 
Enough for the present *that we've parted ; for 
ever." 

" Pity it didn't happen years ago, to my 
thinking," John Moyle said, with a calm, sad, 
meditative air. 

^'It's rmn now; but it might have been 
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BO less SO years back. I hate liiiu; I liate 
him/' 

"Hush! don't excite yourself. We'll talk 
more of it some other time. It's not ruin^ 
William. Don't think of it as ruin ; we're safe 
fipom that now." 

" I'll be even with him yet, John ; see if I 
don't." 

John Moyle looked at him curiously. 

" I see how it is, William ; you've been at it 
again ;" with a slight gesture, raising his hand 
to his lips, he signified that he meant drinking. 
" You really shouldn't. If you once get into a 
habit of it, you won't be able to get out of it 
again in a hurry. Don't do it ; don't, there's a 
good fellow. It will grow upon you terribly." 

William Moyle made no answer. He was 
looking upon the floor, scowling angrily, with a 
flushed face, his breathing rather short. 

"Look here, William," said the sculptor, 
turning to a difierent subject. "Talking of 
Giffbrd, here's a pretty thing." 

He removed a number of wet cloths, and ex- 
hibited a bust in clay, the portrait of Clare. 

" Yes, it's pretty. Who is it ?" 

"You don't know it ! It's Gifibrd's daughter ; 
his stepdaughter, that is." 
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" Tour doing V^ and William Moyle ap- 
proached tlie bust. He knew nothing of art ; he 
stood a few paces oflF, nervously, afraid lest lie 
should inadvertently do some mischief by draw- 
ing nearer. He generally regarded his brother's 
works with that curious mixture of awe and 
wonder and contempt the ignorant often mani- 
fest in the presence of the achievements of th6 
artist. 

'* No, I can't call it my doing. Pve barely 
touched itj yet Pm proud of it. It's by my 
pupil, Noel Tredgold." 

" What, Bryan's boy?" 

"Yes." 

'^ And he's been making a statue of Gifford's 
stepdaughter, has he ?" and William Moyle re- 
garded his brother with looks of amazement. 

The sculptor smiled quietly, refreshing him- 
self with a huge pinch of snuff from the coflBin- 
shaped box. 

Just then Noel entered, and exchanged greet- 
ings with the brothers. 

" He grows more and more like Bryan, doesn't 
he, William?" 

'' Yes ; he's quite a man now. Why, it seems 
only yesterday he stopped, feeling his foot 
sharply pressed upon by the sculptor. " Quite a 
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man/' lie resumed ; "a strong man, too, thougli 
not so tall as his father was. I shoold say, now,'' 
he went on slowly, reflectively, '^ he could strike 
a good strong blow with that right arm of his. 
Don't you think so, John?" 

" Perhaps so,'' John answered dryly. '^ But, 
you see, he's an artist — ^a sculptor — ^not a mason 
or a pavior. He's more need to be clever with 
his fingers than to be hitting out with his arms." 

Soon after, William Moyle took his leave. • A 
feeling of tliir3t was coming over him, and he 
perceived that his brother was resolute in not 
offering him refreshment; perhaps not simply 
upon economical and saving grounds on this occa- 
sion. He said ^' Good-bye" to Noel Tredgold 
with rather redundant cordiality,— carefiilly noted 
by John Moyle, — ^shaking the young man's hands 
many times. 

''I hope you'll sometimes honour me with a 
call in Whitfield Street, Mr. Noel," WilHam 
said. '' We shall always be very pleased indeed 
to see you. It will be a change for you to drop 
in upon us in an evening news and thens, and 
take us as you find us, quite in a friendly way. 
I've got some excellent 'OUands ; and my daughter 
liiz is very clever on the pianoforty, and will give 
ns some music. Do, now, think of it, and come 
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in and have a bit of supper and a hot glass. You 
don^t know how glad we shall be to see you. 
Good-bye.^^ 

''WhaVs William driving at now?'' John 
Moyle asked himself thoughtfully. Then he 
turned to his pupil, " That's a pretty work, Noel ; 
a very pretty work ; and it does you great credit." 
He proceeded to re-adjust the wet clothing of 
Clare's bust. ^' I'm very well satisfied with it." 

" I wish I was more satisfied myself," Noel 
said, YTLth a sigh. 

" It's a charming thing, and, better than that, 
it's an excellent likeness. I defy anybody to say 
it isn't." 

" It doesn't do her justice, or anything like 
justice. It's not nearly so beautiful as the ori- 
ginal." 

'' Ah I Do you know what I shall think if you 
talk like that ?" 

'^I sometimes feel inclined to destroy it alto- 
gether, and begin again." 

'^ To have all the work to do anew? To give 
the lady the trouble of coming here ever so many 
more times ? Pie, Noel !" 

''I'm not. satisfied with it," the young man 
said, in some confusion, his cheeks very red. 

'' You would like to idealize it more ; but you 
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would run the risk of losing the likeness. Take 
care, or I shall begin to suspect '^ 

"To suspect what?'' 

'' Never mind ; only remember that a lover's 
views of his mistress is not the most recognizable 
of portraits in the eyes of the rest of the world.'* 

Noel did not speak. 

"Don't be angry with me, Noel/' John 
Moyle said presently, in a changed tone, and 
with a certain tenderness of manner. ^'I'm a 
foolish old man, very likely, not very well adapted 
to be the confidant of youth ; but you may trust 
me, my dear boy. Will you trust me ? Will you 
let me know the truth? Whisper in my ear. 
You love her?" 

" I do. Heaven help me !" Noel cried very 
sadly. " I would that I had never seen her !" 

"Why, so, Noel?" 

" Because it is folly. What can she ever be 
to me ? Nothing — ^nothing ! She is so far above 
me j altogether out of my reach." 

" She knows of this ? You have spoken to 
her of your love ?" 

" Not one word. No ; she must never know 
of it. She comes here so trustingly, so unsus- 
pectingly, there seems a sort of treachery, a 
baseness, about my love for her, — something 
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stealtliy and shamefal. But it is a secret ; and 
she will never learn it . It is my doing, and I 
alone shall suffer; she has no share in it. All 
will soon be over now. The work will be finished, 
and she vrill never come here again. I shall see 
her no more.'' 

" My poor boy ! Forgive me if I have pained 
youj I suspected something of this. There is 
more in it, though, than I had thought. Cheer 
up, Noel ; all may yet be well.'' 

"Never; it cannot be. I shall never be 
happy again." 

"Poor Noel !" The old man contemplated 
him with a curious, sad smile, patting him ca« 
ressingly on the shoulder. '^Are you so very 
sure that she does not return your love, — that 
there is no hope ?" 

" Sure. She loves another ; she is pledged to 
marry him." 

" Ah ! that's serious," cried John Moyle ; 
and his maimer changed. He abandoned the 
half-bantering tone in which he had hitherto been 
speaking, and with a graver air he said, " But 
you will be brave, Noel; and there is always 
hope — ^that is" (with a sigh), "nearly always." 

Clare had frequently visited the studio of the 
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sculptor. Mrs. GiflFord^s timidity had prevented 
her accompanying her daughter on these occa- 
sions. She had not been able to overcome her 
fears lest she should incur her husband's dis- 
pleasure by any active participation in the scheme 
for presenting him with Clare's portrait, without 
his formal sanction having been first obtained* 
Yet she could offer no opposition to Clare's 
plans j and the young lady had therefore gone 
unaccompanied to John Moyle's. It was with some 
surprise she found that nearly all the sculptor's work 
was done by deputy, and that the portrait-bust 
which was presumed to come from the hand of 
John Moyle, was in truth executed by his assist- 
ant, Noel Tredgold. Tet she felt disinclined to 
offer any opposition to this arrangement, — ^per- 
haps did not consider herself entitled so to do ; 
and by and by she became quite accustomed to 
the absence of the elder artist, and found herself, 
quite as a matter of course, alone with Noel 
Tredgold — ^posed according to his directions, 
conversing with him as he worked, — ^without 
deeming that there was anything unusual in all 
this, least of all anything dangerous. But 
danger there was for him certainly, if not for 
her. 

It was not without some alarm that Noel found 
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his preceptor gradually leaving to him the abso- 
lute accomplishment of the work. He was 
puzzled to account satisfactorily for the old man's 
conduct. But the approach of Clare seemed to 
be to John Moyle invariably a signal for his 
quitting the studio. All advice and criticism upon, 
imd assistance in the task, were reserved for such 
times as the master and pupil were alone together. 
Noel toiled at first with timidity ; but as he grew 
interested in his occupation, as he derived assu- 
rance from Clare's calm, kindly, natural maimer, 
he proceeded afterwards with greater confidence. 
And he began to look forward to the sittings for 
the portrait with a strange eagerness ; to account 
them as among the happiest events of his life ; to 
regard the intervals between their occurrence as 
painfully long ; to be amazed at the rapidity with 
which the time passed when Clare was with him in 
the studio. 

If for nothing else, he might have loved her 
for her beauty. As she sat at a few paces from 
him, the light streaming down upon her radiant 
golden head, defining clearly the deHcate outlines 
of her Hthe, graceful figure ; sparkling upon the 
thread of gold chain round her soft white neck, 
upon the jewels decking her slim wrists and taper, 
pink-tipped fingers ; now caught by the flutter of 
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lace of her collar, now by the pleats of her 
daintily-tinted silk dress ; the limpid blue eyes, 
so darkly luminous beneath the shadow of the 
long lashes ; the light uuderflush of colour in her 
cheeks; the exquisitely-shaped red Hps ; the 
whole expression so genuinely cabn and pure, 
good and unconscious ; it seemed to Noel, indeed, 
as though some apparition of strange loveliness 
had possessed the studio ; and he would pause in 
his work again and again, wondering anew, dread- 
ing almost to breathe, like one wakening from a 
happy dream and reluctant to be severed from 
illusion, lest he should break the spell and drive 
away the lovely visitor. But it was not only that 
she was beautiftd; for women are occasionally 
beautiful and dull, cold, cruel, wicked even some- 
times. About Clare, superior even to the perfect 
symmetry of her form and features, there was 
the wonderful charm of her simple and natural 
goodness. If I have failed hitherto to convey to 
the reader any correct notion of this matter, I 
now abandon in despair all attempt at so doing. 
I don't mean to attribute to her more than mortal 
perfectness. Yet about some of our fellow-crea- 
tures we have all of us at some time or other en- 
joyed a complete innate conviction — a thing to 
be felt, and therefore hardly to be* reasoned upon 
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r-that they are incapable of a mean thought or an 
unworthy action ; that there is something in their 
nature that renders this altogether impossible. 
And about Clare such an idea in its highest form 
occurred with irresistible force. An air of purity, 
like aperfiime, pervaded her every look^ word, and 
action. The grace of her movements was as un- 
studied as a child^s, and her mental organization 
was ordered in just as simple and natural a man- 
ner. She could be playful, arch, pranksome even ; 
her Jaugh had about it the jubilant music of joy 
itself; or she could be serious, earnest, sad ; and 
these emotions chased each other, and possessed 
her alternately, with some rapidity. Yet about 
them all was the sense of truth. She could never 
have stooped to aflFectation ; it was simply impos- 
sible to her. 

I am telling only of results. I cannot discuss 
the process by which these were arrived at. In 
the house of her mother and stepfather there were 
no such especially good examples on the model of 
which Clare might have moulded and perfected 
herself. But there are such things as bom fools ; 
sometimes, too, approaches, it seems to me, to 
born villains. Why should not there now and 
then be bom angels, or something near it ? If 
that may be, Clare was certainly one of them. At 
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leasts such was Noel Tredgold's opinion; and yon 
will b6ar in mind, if you please, that it is from his 
point of view that I have been writing ; and if I 
have been betrayed into hyperbole or extrava- 
gance, you must thank him for it. Only remem- 
ber, there is excuse to be made for him : he was 
in love. 

Clare prattled in the studio; questioned the 
artist about his art; was interested in his an- 
swers ; led him on to speak of his past life ; and 
at last, with tear-streaming eyes, listened to the 
story of Bryan Tredgold^s death. There was no 
thought of love between them then ; or at least, 
if it did exist in either breast, it was not known, 
or understood, or recognized. But if the young 
man had designed to find a pathway to her heart, 
he could have hit on no happier scheme for so 
doing than in telling, id his own plain, manly 
way — not the less manly because liere his voice 
gave way, there the sobs would rise and hinder 
him — ^the sad narrative of the death of the rail- 
way labourers on the works. How she thrilled 
at his tones ! how the pulses of her heart kept 
time sympathetically with his, trembling with 
nervous anxiousness as the story proceeded, 
weeping as it ended ! How instinctively her 
woman^s nature busied itself in tendering con^ 
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fiolation, in soothing his sorrow ! A more artful, 
a more practised lover, would have appreciated 
the advantage he had gained; would have felt 
sure that, in gaining the lady^s sympathy, he 
would in the end secure her love. But Noel was 
satisfied : this beautiful creature^s pity was very 
precious to him ; brought forth a bounteous re- 
turn of gratitude and love. 

And Clare spoke of herself, and her home; 
her mother, Mr, Gifibrd, and his son Herbert ; 
and mention, too, was made of Clement Buck- 
hurst. Noel flushed as he heard the name, grew 
jealous and angry ; he scarcely knew why, for as 
yet he hardly confessed to himself his love. And 
from something she said he had been led to 
infer — jealousy perhaps giving exaggerated force 
to the inference — ^that she was pledged to Clement 
Buckhurst. 

The secret of her visits to the studio was not 
kept with extraordinary closeness. It was known 
to Herbert ; but he was too much occupied with 
his own aflGairs to have much interest to bestow 
upon the matter. He had been asked to accom- 
pany Clare to John Moyle^s ; but had never been 
able to find time enough for that purpose. And 
Clement Buckhurst had been informed that the 
bust was in progress. He was never very busy. 
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and liad called in Quebec Street wliile Clare was 
sitting. He had inspected (through a rimless 
oye-glass) the clay model in an advanced stage. 
His opinion had not been very flattering to the 
artist ; but then it was evidently one of no great 
value. He thought that art must be rather dirty 
work, and that the bust was a very funny colour; 
had never seen a clay statue before ; didn't think 
it could be right to make one of that sort of 
stuflf; supposed it was cheaper ; preferred a white 
one. Apparently he did not recognize Noel 
Tredgold as a former schoolfellow of his, long 
ago, at Dr. Eawson's school ; for he demanded of 
Clare, in an audible whisper, who that workman 
fellow was in the soiled clothes, and expressed his 
opinion that artists were always a queer and 
shabby out-at-elbow sort of set, and that he 
never had thought, and didn't then think, much 
of them. Clem's conduct altogether was not very 
agreeable to Noel; but then it is certain that 
Clem did not benefit his position in regard to 
Clare. She had turned from him with some im- 
patience. His criticism came, perhaps unfor- 
tunately, soon after Noel's story of his father's 
death; after much cahn, pleasant, intelligent 
talk with Noel upon many subjects. For Noel 
spoke without pretence ; with the natural earnest- 
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ness that was characteristic of him. There was 
no '^ attitudinizing^' about the matter or the 
manner of his speech. There would have seemed 
to him a loss of respect both to Clare and himself 
in his studying to slide any furtive compliment 
or flattery into his conversation ; any hint at ad- 
miration, any [expression of a sentimental tinge. 
An ample recognition of her presence pervaded 
his whole bearing, all he said and did. But he 
never dreamt of availing himself of his situation 
in reference to Clare after a fashion that would 
have suggested itself to the lover proceeding 
upon a system, who has made a sort of art of 
love-making, and has a deliberate programme of 
conduct to be adopted suitable to various occa- 
sions and situations. The contrast in this respect 
he presented to Clement Buckhurst could not 
but occur to Clare. Clem, with all his cleverness, 
was prone to be constantly posing himself as a 
lover in the way that the lady was beginning to 
find a little wearisome. He refrained, in pur- 
suance of her earnest desires expressed on the 
occasion of his making his offer, from direct 
renewal of his expressions of love ; yet he was fond 
of hinting at and insinuating these in a thousand 
ways, which, however ingenious and subtle, were 
something distasteful to Clare, if only because they 
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were so many evasions of her avowed wishes on the 
subject. But possibly he did not correctly esti- 
mate her ; he knew by experience that with many 
women admiration can hardly be too constantly 
reiterated. He may have owed some success to 
such a line of conduct. Clare was simply repelled 
by it, annoyed, and even a little frightened. 
Why could he not talk like Noel Tredgold ? she 
asked herself, with heightened crimson in her 
cheeks. 

Stni as yet the love that was drawing these 
young people together was not fully recognized 
or understood by either of them. Noel knew 
that he was strangely moved by a glance from 
Clarets eyes. She felt thrilled and touched, as 
she had never been before, by the tones of his 
voice. But it had occurred to neither that this 
was love. They had never thought of such a 
thing, much less had spoken of it to each other. 
So still she came to the studio, deeming merely 
that she was interested in the young sculptor. 
Still he toiled at his model, taking pleasure in 
his toil; not reckoning how much of this was 
due to his sitter. 

^^One or two more sittings, I think, will 
finish the work,'^ Noel said one day, with some 
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sadness. '' If I had been more of an artist and 
less of a student, I perhaps might not have 
troubled you to come so often/' 

" Indeed it has been no trouble. I shall quite 
miss the occupation of sitting to you.'' 

''Not more than I shall miss your coming 
here/' he said, in a low voice. And as he spoke 
he turned away, bending over some distant part 
of the work with his face half hid. '' The studio 
always seems quite a dififerent place when you 
have gone from it.'' 

These were the first words he had ever spoken 
which hinted at any lurking tenderness in his 
breast. He did not speak them without some 
confusion, without some surprise- at the audacity 
of his conduct. 

''But our acquaintance, our friendship," 
Clare said gently, "will not end here. Eemem- 
ber, our first meeting was many years back. 
Yet we have met again. And it will be so in the 
future. I am sure I shall see you again, fre- 
quently.'* 

Yet Noel did not seem convinced. 

" I think we live in different worlds," he said. 
" We are like travellers who have journeyed 
together for a stage : they arrive at the point at 
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which their paths divide, and they part, never to 
meet again/' 

" That shall not be our case. We are friends/' 
And ahnost involuntarily she stretched out her 
hand. He held it for a moment in his, his heart 
beating quickly, and his eyes very bright. 

A few moments, and she was gone. As he 
had said, the studio seemed in her absence a very 
different place. He began/ to appreciate the 
power she possessed over him ; to perceive that 
it was something more than interest in his art 
that stirred him in her presence ; to question 
himself; to examine his heart. Finally, he was 
moved by a strange yearning, to fling himself at 
her feet, and avow his love for her. For he did 
love her. He knew it now. Love only could so 
completely absorb him, even to forgetfulness of 
Bryan. Love only could give him this great 
hope for the future which seemed to efface so 
wholly all memory of the past ; this hope in the 
future which was so intense and engrossing, and 
yet was so foolish, so groundless, so mad. For 
how could he ever aspire to win Clare Gray ? 
How could he ever be brought nearer to her ? 
What could she ever be to him ? or he to 
her? 
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It was in this mood, alternating, after the 
manner of lovers, between the most absurd hope- 
fulness and as unreasonable a despondency, he 
grew dissatisfied with the model, and, pressed by 
John Moyle, as we have seen, made confession of 
his love. 

Clare, alone in her own roo'm in Cumberland 
Crescent, was occupied with a constantly-recurring 
thought : — 

'^ If it should be as he says ! K I should 
never see him more V^ 

And she repeated the words, half audibly, 
again and again, investing them in so doing, as it 
seemed, with new and new terrors. She grew more 
moved even than she had been when Clem had 
startled her with his proposal ; but in a different 
way. 

. Her trouble now was of her own creating 
— ^arose from the sudden discovery of a strange 
new feeling in her heart, which had been existing 
there unsuspected for she knew not how long a 
time, and which had now, as it were, forced its 
way to the light. 

'' If I should never see him more P' Her 
cheeks burned, and her lips trembled. "It 
would be dreadM P^ And then^ presently, in a 
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low, swooning tone, she confessed to herself : '' I 
love him. Yes ; I love him.'' 

But she had to re-appear in the drawing-room 
with as much of her wonted manner as she could 
resume on a sudden. Only a very close observer 
would have noticed a change in her. One thing 
might be remarked, however. She was especially 
kindly in her attentions to Herbert; there seemed 
to be quite a new tenderness [about the way in 
which she regarded him. 

'^ Poor Herbert V she murmured, caressingly, 
as she drew near to him, kissing his forehead. 

She had never been stirred by so much sym- 
pathy before. She thought he must be very 
wretched, and had great pity for his hopeless 
love. Poor boy ! It must be a cruel trial to him 
— to love and to be disappointed ; to be severed 
from the object of his affections ! True, this Liz 
Moyle was beneath him in position — not worthy 
of him. But was his suffering less, if he loved 
her? 

Never to see him more ? Was Noel right ? 
Did they belong to different worlds ? Why should 
he not^be received in Cumberland Crescent ? An 
artist; a sculptor; gifted, accomplished; with 
manners so simple and earnest that they were 
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quite distinguislied. Could Mrs. Gifford object to 
welcome him? Could Mr. GiflTord? And she 
sighed : by way of answer to these questions. 
Not a very hopeful way, either. 
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